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FOURTH OF JULY PATRIOTISM 
EDWARD A. HORTON 


T HAS FALLEN into disrepute; it must have a resurrection into transformed beauty 
| and power, for it sprang from noble ancestral sources. 
The hour and the crisis in national affairs demand, not the destruction, but the fulfil- 
_ment of that patriotic spirit which created the Declaration of Independence. 
The flag and the cross shall salute each other as allies; church and state shall be seen as 
one, not in official power, but as co-workers for kindred aspirations and similar ideals. 
We will declare that the best products of a republic are generous hearts, manly wills, and 
high-minded character. 
We will salute the flag of our country as expressing the prayers and prophecies of our 
nation,—universal enlightenment, sovereignty of the people, equal and exact justice for all. 
Fourth of July patriotism should bring us to the fountain-head of Christian civilization, 
from whence flow the Golden Rule, the Brotherhood of Man, and International Good-will. 
No nation prospers by itself, and no nation suffers alone; all governments are vitally inter- 
dependent. 
We believe the world needs America, and that America Grads the friendship ahd alliance 
of all freedom-loving peoples. 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” If the people sleep, good causes perish; 
- the sentinels of eternal vigilance are withdrawn, ahd an invading autocracy of greed, false 
ambitions, and class tyranny overpower human welfare. 
The civic battlefields of our day call for heroism and fidelity equal to the fiery campaigns 
of war. 
Let this Fourth of July, 1920, waken deep sentiments, consecrate our Americanism, 
strengthen our faith in free institutions, and kindle anew beacon-light hopes for mankind’s 
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of the highest and best of our American life, which 
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The College Commencement 


dresses and sermons is a failure. There are 

several exceptions, but as we have gleaned 
the fields of the East and received also the reports 
of the more important institutions of the West, we 
have not found one great outstanding thought, one 
compelling ideal, one passionate urge to the nation 
or the world. The academic regularity of the ut- 
terances has left one just as comfortable as one 
was before reading. We are all as we were.’ That 


A* A WHOLE, the crop of commencement ad- 


. variety of pedantry which delights in polish more 


than in power, which strives to prepare a discourse 
rather than preach to people, which is more inter- 
ested in the subject than in the object of the utter- 
ance, which ‘is mindful of the canons of art rather 
than of the duty of prophesying, and above all, 
which emits mouthfuls of harmless grandiloquence, 
thinking thereby to amaze the adolescent and re- 
assure the folk of settled middle years, has done 


its duty admirably. 


Not even the performance of the salutatorians 


- and all the rest of the essayists among the gradu- 


ates has been more innocuous than that of their 


- elders in a time which cries to heaven for some word 
of leading, some searching of the sloth and extrava- — 


gance of the hour, some rebuke of our far fall from 


- a once great place in the heart of the world, some 


command that we go forward in the heroic temper 
of the World War. 

What is the matter with us? Are we just tired 
We never have said anything at com- 
mencement time. It is the supreme farce of our 
learned realm. Probably the greatest intellectual 
and spiritual bore of the whole year is distributed 
among the colleges of the country at this season. 
The thing is ridiculous, That is, as an expression 


a 
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it surely ought to be, the college commencement is 
a reproach, all the way down the line. 

What with the example of the stiff and conven- 
tional banalities at the top, is there any wonder 
that the alumni who return to celebrate rise to 
about the same heights of culture and hilarity as 
one observes at the clambake outings of the Loyal 
Order of Moose, or the grotesquely garbed proces- 
sions ofthe Shriners? (We are’speaking of men’s, 
not women’s, colleges.) We are not sticklers for 
a funereal dignity at the high time of the college 
year. We delight in good-fellowship and abandon. 
But there is something distinctive and wonderful 
about our collegiate shades which we are losing 
year by year to a cheap and unspiritual revel. 

Let all good friends of our institutions of learn- 
ing resolve that the end has come to the fatuous and 
footless celebrations, in which, in many instances, 
it is a shame to have to say it, even drink has its 
illicit bouts, and in which, we are again bound to 


confess it, we see an authentic cross-section of our 


carefree and careless American life. _ 

It is a simple matter to do better. For example, 
the exhibit of the work accomplished in the year by 
faculties and students, in every department of their 
various life, could be wrought into a glorious 
pageant. To it the people who have enjoyed piti- 
fully limited advantages ought to be invited. As 
we now conduct our celebrations, the “No Admit- 
tance” signs only strengthen the common man’s 
feeling that colleges are places where men are 
taught to separate ‘themselves and forget their duty 
to the common welfare. 


Good, William McCue! 


EK ARE VERY GLAD for William McCue of 
Hell’s Kitchen. He has just won a verdict 

of $3,500 damages from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion.. That institution, which does many great ser- 
vices, also sins wretchedly at times. In this in- 
stance its offence is grave, unpardonable. To adorn 
a book of uplift entitled: “Boyhood and Lawless- 
ness” they sent a photographer out to get some pic- 
tures, according to the story in court. ‘Down where 
McCue lived—this was several years ago—he knew 
he could stalk his game. He came back with one 
of McCue, which was put in the book, with the 


underline, “The toughest kid in Hell’s Kitchen.” 


According to the testimony, it was to be a “Boy 
Scout picture.” 

The iniquity of the business grew in the minds of 
the victim and his friends. They learned of other 
examples. Many magazines have sinned in this 
traffic with poor persons, labelling them with lies 
to fit a theory, and utterly, shamefully regardless 
of the rights and the dignity of the jeast citizen, 
As a matter of fact, young McCue was a good boy, 


serving at that time at the altar of the Catholic 


Church. Judge Ford said there was not a scintilla 


of evidence to show the likeness of the boy to the 
description. It happens that this jurist was himself 
reared in humble surroundings, so he took the oc- Ai + 
casion with great skill and teal to say some — ry MH 
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things from the bench which all of us who are paid 
to make a better world will do well to keep in mind. 
_ “This is a wicked libel,” he declared. ‘The great 
trouble with these movements is that they think 
where there is poverty there must be criminality. 
As a matter of fact, in these humble little homes in 
the very section pictured in this book will be found 
more Christian piety, more devotion to real duty, 
more of the sterling qualities of humanity, than will 
be found in the mansions along Fifth Avenue. 
These social service people, from their great heights 
of self-conscious righteousness and superior excel- 
lence, peer down on and discuss these humble beings 
as though they were so many cobblestones in the 
street, without regard at all for their feelings or 
their rights in the community.” 


Mr. Hoover’s Position 


LL CITIZENS who are desirous of a better 
country have reason to regret that Herbert 
Hoover has become a supporter of the Republican 
party. Why did he not wait until the Democratic 
convention declared itself? Not that we expect a 
miracle to come out of San Francisco, but that Mr. 
Hoover’s consistent course hitherto has been be- 
yond party for the greatest good of America. The 
Democrats cannot do more unwisely than their op- 
ponents. Has he been tricked into his present 
hasty fealty? Is he a defective in the field of prac- 
tical politics? 

It is so plain it is absurd that he should say he 
is for Mr. Harding, when, in respect of the League 
of Nations, the two represent utterly different 
things, and ‘this i is the greatest of all the questions. 
Mr. Hoover has always been for the League, with 


reservations, promptly ratified ; but the Republican 


party—well, in all seriousness, what is it for but 
the defeat of its enemy? The more we think of it, 
the more we are puzzled that Mr. Hoover should 
not have kept free of the unfortunate entanglement 
with a party; that he did not go right on with his 
independent course, in which he had multitudes of 
followers. 

Perhaps the League prtae of the Republican plat- 
form, so broad and smooth when it comes to defini- 
tion, Will admit of Mr. Hoover’s own vigorous inter- 
pretation. But we think it unlikely that we shall 
hear from him in the coming struggle for the ful- 
filment of our promise to the world. Mr. Hoover, 
we fear, has been gathered into the corral. 


- Sermons and Intelligence 


AT A CERTAIN divinity school a man of great 
«4+ station in the world of learning pleaded for 


fearless and thorough scholarship in the ministry. 


He deplored the preaching of social nostrums, and 


‘’ urged the outstanding truths of God, adapted to the 
: ooneina of the eb but to be applied by those who 


"he ‘italics are ours. The idea illustrates the 
i some men otherwise very discerning to 
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ties of spiritual suggestion you can get into the 
brain—much less the backbone—of more than one 
person in five hundred, is a beautiful compliment 
to a theory and not a condition. 

There is abundant preaching which never violates 
the proposal of this good man. Such preaching 
on the whole accomplishes next to nothing. The 
chief business of the preacher is to tell the people 
what to do,—to reach the will. If he can so direct 
them in one-syltable words, crisp sentences, imme- 
diate illustrations, with good temper, honest zeal, 
and common sense, he will get them, and get them 
to do something. We are the worst examples in 
creation of taking suggestion. We are not imag- 
inative, nor sensitive, nor devious, but matter of 
fact, fit for plainness, and straight in our response 
to a forthright, explicit proposition. Tell us what 
to do, says the congregation. | 

There are, to be sure, exceptions to the rule, but 
they are among the scholarly, the highly cultivated, 
—the graduates, so to speak, in the school of ex- 
perience and character. If such persons are an- 
nioyed by being told what to do, let them cease being 
listeners and become teachers and preachers them- 
selves. But let nobody be deceived about the super- 
fluity of applying the abstract moral principle to 
the duty of the man and the hour. It is the only 
way to get the truth into him. The prophet in all 
the ages has not spoken cleverly, but clearly ; not in 
the third person, but in the second and the first per- 
sons; not in the beauty of abstract principles only, 
but in the resonant and exalting power of “thou 
art the man.” 


Making the Minister 


HE METHODISTS tell us that one of their 
congregations, the First Church in Boston, has 
produced nine bishops. Dr. Fred B. Fisher is the 
latest. He was elevated last month in Des Moines. 
What has your congregation done for your min- 
isters? There are many parishes where for, a 
minister to fail would be almost impossible, even if 
he possessed the slimmest sort of ability. There is 
so much on the pew side of the church. The pulpit 
side is made by what the other gives. All that 
spiritual consecration comes up like a mighty in- 
visible power from the single communing soul of the 
congregation. It wings the words of sermon and 
prayer with eloquence not the preacher’s own: 
Power comes of God through the people. Every 
sermon, every service, every meeting together, is— 
or ought to be—chiefly out of the life of the people. 
The minister should be the chief recipient rather 
than the solitary giver. 

Of course, you say, that is true. How simple it 
is. His task is not first to create the atmosphere, 
but to gather it up, describe it as he senses it, inter- 
pret the souls of people to themselves, and by the 
miracle of these facts stir up the gift which is in 
them. So doing they receive new accessions of life; 
they get vision and purpose, they deepen their feel- 
ing.and decision, they make the Kingdom grow. 
Congregations do make their ministers. What they 
make of them. is the test of their power, - d 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Too PRELIMINARY announcement was made by 


the Census Bureau last week that the population 
of continental United States is 105,000,000, an in- 

crease of fourteen per cent. in the past decennial period. 
The announcement was made a few days after the Re- 
publican party had formulated its conception of the best 
means to insure the freedom, the happiness, and the 
moral and physical well- -being of this enormous popu- 
lation, the largest homogeneous part of the human race 
inhabiting a continuous territory under a single sov- 
ereignty, and the Democrats were framing a rival 
programme designed to accomplish the same results. 
Higher Prices and Uncertain Supply 
Forecast for the Coming Autumn and Winter 

In the meanwhile these 105,000,000 men, women, and 
children were confronted with prospects of increasing 
difficulties in the coming autumn and winter. One of 
these difficulties was indicated by the unqualified pre- 
dictions from authoritative quarters that, because of 
labor troubles and a shortage of rolling stock, a grave 
shortage of coal, especially for industrial uses, would 
impose a heavy burden upon the people. Another of 
these difficulties was foreshadowed by the advance 
price-lists for autumn and winter delivery of many 
essential commodities, especially foodstuffs, which 
showed a material increase in prices, ranging from ten 
to thirty or even forty per cent. In addition, a con- 
tinuation of the rise in home rentals is a certainty, not 
only in the period beginning with October 1, but also 
in the succeeding period beginning on May 1 of next 
year. 
Action by Government Urged to Mitigate 
Economic Pressure in the Immediate Future 

It is pointed out by some economists that the short- 
age of coal—the source of the energy that keeps the 
wheels of productive industry going—is due primarily 
to the shortage of coal-cars, and that there would have 
been freight-cars enough both for the distribution of 
coal and for the prospective transportation of the com- 
ing harvest, if governmental authority had been em- 
ployed for that purpose. By the same economists it is 
pointed out that the Government has that authority 
under the Lever Act, which Congress at its last session 
refused to repeal despite the great pressure that was 
brought to bear upon it for its repeal. It is likewise 
pointed out that the constantly growing rents are the 
result of the marked and widening discrepancy between 
the demand and the supply of housing accommoda- 
tions; that despite this discrepancy, house-building 
throughout the country is at a standstill, although 
there is more money than ever and as much land in the 
country as there ever was. These are some of the prob- 
lems that confront the present administration in Wash- 
ington, and will confront its successor as the agent of 
the 105,000,000 men, women, and children counted by 
the census-takers in continental United States. 
Conference of Boulogne Adjourns s 
With Grave Problems Unsolved 

The conference of premiers at Boulogne, which ad- 
journed on June 22, was pronounced by a British 
expert as “the biggest dud of them all.” The official 
summary of results achieved made no mention of any 
one of the basic problems upon the wise solution of 
which the restoration of the shattered world depends. 
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On one subject the conference reached an agreement. 
That agreement found expression in the presentation 
of a note to Germany demanding the reduction of the 
armed forces of that country to the basis of 100,000 
men stipulated in the Treaty of Versailles. Another 
decision, which was not mentioned in the official sum- 
mary issued at Boulogne, was indicated by the begin- 
ning of an offensive against Kemal Pasha and his 
Nationalists by the Greek Army based on Smyrna, with 
the co-operation of British naval forces in the Darda- 
nelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Black Sea. The 
initial movement seemed to be concentrated upon the 
task of interposing a barrier between the Turkish 
Nationalists and Constantinople. 
Man who Drafted League of Nations 
Deplores Ineffectiveness of Covenant 

While Senator Carter Glass, formerly Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Bainbridge Colby, Mr. Lansing’s suc- 
cessor as Secretary of State, were crossing the conti- 
nent to San Francisco to urge the indorsement of the 
League of Nations covenant in the Democratic plat- 
form, the reputed framer of that instrument—John 
Christian Smuts, Premier of the Union of South Africa 
—was deploring in a statement given out at Cape Town 
the failure of the covenant as “an instrument of reality 
and power in the affairs of the world.” In discussing 
the reasons for this failure General Smuts said: 
“America could have brought to the League the in- 
fluences and resources absolutely needed to-day; but 
she has not chosen to play the part of moral leader of 
the world. I hope the time will come when the United 
States will appreciate the position it occupies. . . . The 
Polish war has done more to make the people realize 
the impotency of the League than anything else.” 
Supreme Council Denounced as “Most 
Dangerous Absolutism on Record” 

A disquieting estimate of the state of the world 
under the functioning of the Supreme Council as a 
working substitute for the League of Nations was 
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furnished at the end of last week by A. G. Gardiner, 


a veteran British editor and publicist, in an article in 
the London Daily News. Of the spirit and methods 
of the Council, Mr. Gardiner wrote: “There has never 
been so inept, so ignorant, so all-powerful a despotism 
in the history of the continent. It has made a wreck of 
Europe, and its activities have effected a fatal breach 
between America and Europe. So long as this secret 
tyranny prevails, the League of Nations will be sand- 
bagged and smothered; for the whole purpose of the 
despots is to prevent any rival authority raising its 
head to challenge their power. Europe is under the 
heel of the most dangerous absolutism on record.” 
Federal Judge in Boston Denounces 
Methods of Department of Justice 

Some of the methods of the Department of Justice, 
which have been the object of public attack by the bar, 
were made the subject of comment last week by Judge 
George W. Anderson of the United States District 
Court in Boston. In upsetting the ruling of the Secre- 
tary of Labor that all members of the communist party 
are deportable under the act of October 16, 1918, and 
ordering the release of fourteen communists held for 
deportation under that wartime legislation, Judge An- 
derson paid his respects to the practice of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in employing what in autocracies are 


called agents provocateur. On this head Judge Ander- | 
son said: “I cannot adopt the contention that govern- _ 


ment spies are any more trustworthy or less disposed _ 
to make trouble in order to profit therefrom than are — 


spies in private industry, except in Gie of war. I res 
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a. 
frain from any extended comment on the lawlessness 
of these proceedings by our supposedly law-enforcing 
Officials... . . It may, however, fitly be observed that 
_amob isa mob, whether made up of government officers 
acting under_instructions from the Department of Jus- 
tice or of criminals, loafers, and the vicious classes.” 
Harding Refers Suffrage to States; 
President Exerts Pressure on Tennessee 
_ Close on the heels of Warren G. Harding’s announce- 
ment to a delegation of suffragists that he was in sym- 
pathy with the cause of suffrage but that he could not 
“with propriety attempt to force any state executive to 
hasten action in violation of his own sense of duty,” 
the President last week sent a telegram to Governor 
Roberts of Tennessee urging him to call the legisla- 
ture in extra session to act on the pending Nineteenth 
Amendment. On the ruling by the Attorney-General 
of Tennessee that it was in the power of the legislature 
to ratify or refuse to ratify an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution without a referendum, Governor 
Roberts on Wednesday of last week announced that 
: he would call a special session and expressed the hope 
that Tennessee would furnish the thirty-sixth ratifica- 
tion necessary for the promulgation of the suffrage 
amendment by the Secretary of State at Washington. 
Suffrage leaders were encouraged by the action taken 
by the Governor of Tennessee. Another state legisla- 
ture that is to have a special session is that of North 
Carolina, which will meet in July. Advocates of the 
federal enfranchisement of women were hopeful at the 
, beginning of the week that either Tennessee or North 
: Carolina, or both, would range themselves on the side 
of the national movement to place women on an 
equality with men at the polls. ST. 


Brevities 


In a letter of comment on the derision expressed 
by Chauncey Depew for the President, who, he said, 
wanted out of the war “heaven on earth,” John F. 
Moors quotes Alfred Noyes,— 


4 Now in this morning of a nobler age, 

Though night-born eyes, long taught to fear the sun, 
Would still delay the world’s great heritage, 

Make firm, O God, the peace our dead have won, 
For folly shakes the tinsel on her head 

And points us back to darkness and to hell, 
Cackling, “Beware of visions,” while our dead 

Still cry, “It was for visions that we fell.” 


, 


Apropos Mr. Spargo’s tribute to the man who does 

a good job as farmer, as contrasted with what he re- 

gards as the unfruitfulness of the preacher, here is 

Seager Wheeler, the wheat wizard of Canada, getting 

an LL.D. from Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 

We like to see more of the parchments go to men who 

___-wrestle with and employ the laws of nature. Too much 

_____—_we have praised men for gifts in letters. It is a lop- 

sided academic standard. Mr. Wheeler has done more 
scholarship than a dozen men could write in books. 


Successful men who are making a failure of their 
own children, please notice this passage in President 
Lowell’s Harvard baccalaureate sermon: “A man with 

a family of children intends, very properly, to provide 

for them. Perhaps in early life he had a hard struggle 
_ with poverty, and wishes to give them advantages he 

_ did not himself possess. His business is exacting. It 

consumes his time and at the end of the day he is 

and worried. His affairs are prosperous, but 
not nuch leisure to devote to his boys. He 
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has not the time for the personal intimacy which would 
teach them a high standard of positive duty. In the 
fulness of time he dies, leaving a large fortune, and 
his sons lead innocent, harmless, but useless lives. One’ 
sees it every day among the sons of good men.” 


How Presidential candidates are made by the people 
is told by the humorist Irvin Cobb, as follows: “Any 
national convention with business principles could do 
its work and name its ticket and—barring unforeseen 
and unlikely contingencies—could adjourn in eighteen 
hours. The real drama goes on behind the scenes. It 
is going on now behind the scenes where Uncle Murray 
Crane, the most noiseless thing that has come out of 
New England since the Maxim silencer was invented, 
is conferring with Senator Reed Smoot, who taught 
the tabby cats of Utah how to stalk mice, and where 
over the long-distance telephone wires the cautious 
voice of Senator Boise Penrose is at intervals saying, 
‘Hush, hush, hush.’ So far as the public ear ig con- 
cerned, the audible effect of these-invisible and unpic- 
turesque councilings is about as noisy as the sound 
produced by a streak of moonlight falling upon the 
surface of a cup of custard, and yet therefrom, sooner 
or later, the actual fruitage of the convention will 
almost inevitably issue.” The above was given to the 
public June 8, before the nomination was made. 


Recent Impressions of Japanese Theatre 


I. Description of a representative playhouse in Tokyo— 
The beautiful scenery, accomplished artists, 
unique seating 


CAROLINE E. FURNESS 


Vassar College 


HERE IS A FASCINATION about the Japanese 

| theatre which holds a student of the drama, even 

though the action is slow, and the speeches long 

and altogether unintelligible. Not only does it offer 

interesting revelations concerning Japanese taste and 

cultural development, but there is a color and brill- 

iancy about a performance which appeals to the for- 

eign spectator, just because of its contrast to the 

sombreness which prevails everywhere in a Japanese 
city during the winter months. 

In writing of the drama, I have always in mind the 
historical plays which represent the old feudal period, 
either that of Nara and the early imperial dynasty, the 
Kamakura period, when there was destructive civil 
war among the clans, or the later Tokugawa period of 
the strong centralized power. The latter, with the 
bright raiment of its daimyos and the ladies of their 
households, gives abundant opportunity for spectacular 
effect, of which the Japanese are very fond. In a mod- 
ern play, where the women wear their usual dark 
kimonos, and the men are often in foreign dress, the 
attraction is very much less; in fact I saw only one of 
I gave most of my attention to the older 
ones. 

The scenery, too, is very well painted, and most ar- 
tistic in conception. There are a good many changes 
during a performance, and a revolving stage is used, 
sometimes very effectively, adding to. the realism of the 
action. The audience is full of life and eager interest. 
While the language is stilted and difficult to follow 
even for a Japanese who is not a habitué of the theatre, 
the plots are all taken from well-known tales of the 
heroic period, so that they are perfectly familiar to 
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the audience. Sometimes the main idea of a play is a 
conspiracy against a noble lord, who is defended by 
his faithful retainers. Perhaps there is a deep-laid plot 
against the life of a child, the heir to a daimyate, and 
he is protected by some loyal samurai, even at the ex- 
pense of life itself. Sometimes we have a story of a 
vendetta. Thus pathos, loyalty, and revenge (which 
is a kind of loyalty) seem the ideals most emphasized. 


NOT TOTEM POLES, BUT THEATRE SIGNS 


These are arresting posters of the latest moving pictures, 
~ in-one of the poorer sections of Tokyo. The whole street 
is devoted to the amusement 


All kinds of characters appear in a play, old men and 
women, often the parents of the chief hero, the old man 
providing the comic relief in a situation of intolerable 
woe. Children are very popular in plays, and often 
the pathos of a play turns upon the fate of a child. 
They are usually quite good actors, and expect to 
remain permanently in the profession. Love is almost 
never the theme of a play, though lovers often appear 
and play important parts. Their relation assists the 
action, either because their parents are seeking to ar- 
range a marriage or else because it makes it ‘possible 
for important information to pass secretly from the 
supporters of one side to those of the other. Geisha 
girls appear commonly, and also the women of the 
pleasure-world. They are easily recognized even by the 
foreigner, for their obis, or sashes, are tied in front, and 
the decorations in the hair are more fantastic than are 
worn by ladies in a household. In a noble family, 
also, of all the earlier periods, though there was only 
one wife, there were other women, whom we may as 
well call by the correct Biblical name of concubine. 
They were oftener the object of affection than the wife, 
because marriages were by arrangement, while a lord 
took as a concubine some one whom he really fancied. 

In comparing the plays with others which I have 
seen, Shakespeare comes most naturally to mind, espe- 
cially his historical plays. But we must remember, in 
comparing Japan with any European country, that the 
former was isolated from intercourse with other coun- 
tries for so many generations, while among the Euro- 
pean nations, especially of the Renaissance period, 
there was constant intercourse and interplay of 
thought. How little of Shakespeare was purely Eng- 
lish! 

But let comparisons be postponed until I have 
sketched in the whole setting of a play, the street, the 
playhouse both inside and out, the stage, the green- 
rooms, the actors, and then the plays. I saw ten the- 
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atrical performances in as many different theatres in 
five different cities. It happened my first visit took 


place only a little while before I left Tokyo after a 
four months’ stay in that city. Had I known earlier, I 


am sure I should have become quite a frequenter of the 
theatre. Here the foreigner could see Japan without 
its mask and entirely at ease. 

On my first expedition into this field of unknown 
delight I went with a Japanese friend and his wife. 
We visited the Kabukiza, which is the leading national 
theatre, equipped in the old Japanese fashion. To it 
are attached the finest artists, and it has the handsom- 
est interior and stage setting. The performances begin 
at 12 m. and end at 10 p.m., but during this time sey- 
eral plays are given, some very short, consisting of only 
one scene, coming first, or as an interlude between two 
more serious plays, each of which lasts two hours or 
longer. Occasionally a play like the “47 Ronin” will 
fill the entire time, but in this case it will consist of a 
series of episodes from the story, each one being com- 
plete in itself. Seats, or rather boxes, have to be en- 
gaged some time in advance, but once secured, they 
can be enjoyed for the entire time. 

Such a lengthy performance would seem to entail 
very long hours on the actors, but I was not able to 
find out that any of them broke down from overwork. 
In the Kabukiza a play will run for nearly a month, 
meantime the actors must be rehearsing for the next 
play. <A favorite actor will appear in each play given 
during an afternoon and evening, and not only that, he 
sometimes takes two parts in the same play. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Koshiro Matsumoto, one of the leading men 
actors at the Imperial Theatre (reading from the pro- 
gramme, which is fortunately printed in English) ap- 
peared in four plays, acting two parts in one of them. 
Some actors continue on the stage a long time, so the 
life cannot be so fatiguing in Japan as it is with us. 

The Kabukiza is on one of the main thoroughfares of 
Tokyo. The three wide doors were standing open when 
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HAS THE BABY BEEN TO THE MOVIES? 


This is a typical entrance to one of the cheaper pleasure- 

‘places. As with our theatres, at the entrance pictures rep- 

resenting scenes from the plays are given; and there are 
decorative effects distinctly Japanese 


we arrived. The lobby of the theatre is of about the 
same size and shape as the lobby in the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, but there are some essential 
differences in its furnishings. Looking down, we saw 
that we were standing on a concrete floor flush with 
the sidewalk outside, while the floor of the lobby and 
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_ the theatre proper is raised eight: or ten inches and 
covered with the usual soft matting, or tatami.. This 
arrangement is for the accommodation of the Japanese, 
who wear their geta, or wooden sandals, on the street 
and then remove them on entering a house. It is an 
easy matter for them to walk up to the platform, slip 
the foot out from under the sandal strap, and then step 
up onto the matting. There is always some attendant 
waiting to check the geta and take them away. As for 
us, we had to take off our shoes, too, or put cloth covers 
over them. The former is preferable, because if one is 
to sit on a cushion for several hours, with the feet 
curled up underneath and out of the way, it is far 
more comfortable to take the shoes off. I usually car- 
ried with me soft gymnasium slippers, which have trod 
the floors of many a Japanese house. So we foreigners, 
if we wear laced shoes, have to sit down ignominiously 
on the edge of the platform and patiently undo them, 
while a group of sober-faced Japanese stand looking 
on, most sympathetically, doubtless thinking to them- 
selves how much more comfortable and reasonable 
their own footgear is. Wraps may also be checked, 
but as the building is not heated except by hibachis, 
and there are curtains at the entrances instead of 
doors, it is usually wiser to take them along. In the 
lobby is the ticket office, with the telephone handy ; 
there are many attendants, both men and women, 
moving busily about, ushering people to their seats, 
carrying trays of refreshments, taking care of the geta, 
or calling the ricksha men. If they do not happen to 
be busy, they stand in cold weather with their hands 
up their kimono sleeves, or else huddle over the 
hibachi to get them warm. There are always plenty of 
ricksha men standing about, having just brought a fare 
or else waiting for another one, to say nothing of boys 
and men who are hanging around to get a stray job, 
or perhaps a free seat at the theatre, or else merely out 
of intelligent curiosity, especially when a foreigner is 
about. 

The preliminaries having all been properly observed, 
full of eager anticipation for a new experience, we 
passed on, the curtain was pushed aside, and we en- 
tered the "auditorium. It was indeed an interesting 
sight. The first thing is the stage. Tlis is so much 
like our own that I shall not stop to point out the dif- 
ferences. It is the seating that is most interesting. 
The floor slopes only slightly from the rear to the front. 
It is covered with tatami, so that the spectators can sit 
on it in their usual fashion, which for them is far 
more comfortable than to sit on chairs. It is divided 
into square sections or boxes by wooden bars, which 
are easily adjustable, so that a box can be made of any 
size, to hold two, four, six, or eight, and also have a 
corner for the hibachi. The usher led the way to the 
box, brought cushions, hibachi, and tea-tray. There 
are two aisles, with a polished wooden flooring, about 
three feet wide, leading on a level from the rear en- 
_ trances to the stage. One of them is used almost alto- 

gether as a passageway, but the other, the left-hand 

one as we entered, is an integral part of the stage, and 
is called the hanamichi. Our box was near the back of 
the room, fortunately, and we did not have to take 
many steps to reach it. There are no aisles leading 
across from one side of the auditorium to the other, 
but every four or five rows of boxes there is a narrow 
board a foot wide, on which the Japanese find no diffi- 
7 culty in balancing themselves, and the attendants pass 
over them frequently carrying provisions, tea, and 
wares from.side to side. They would be rather 
s for one of us. We were seated comfortably, 
vith our feet as much out of the way as pos- 
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sible, leaning back against the railing, which comes up 
just above the small of the back and forms an agreeable 
support. The Japanese usually sit bolt upright. We 
gave our attention now to the stage. 

Being a little late, the first play had already begun. 
It was quite short, with hardly any plot. The men 
wear gorgeous armor, such as you see in the Boston 
Museum. There was something about a quarrel be- 
tween two clans, and finally a green alcove at the 
back of the stage was opened and a god appeared. This 
was a sort of curtain-raiser, and no one seemed to pay 
much attention to it. There was no applause at its 
end. The curtain fell, and we could look about and 
study the things and ask many questions of our kind 
host, whose smiling round face always looked benevo- 
lent, no matter how inquisitive we were. 

What was strangest to us was that much of the stage 
business was done quite in the open by men who are 
clad in black and wear black masks, and are therefore 
invisible. They were especially useful in placing seats 
for the great warriors and nobles when they have to 
make long harangues. It would be difficult for them 
in their stiff armor to seat themselves gracefully on a 
cushion, and still more difficult to get up, so a “black,” 
as he is called, will carefully place a stool in the proper 
spot, and when it is no longer needed, remove it. If 
changes of scenery are to be made, or articles to be 
taken away, he comes slipping in to do it. It is neces- 
sary to do such work. Therefore, why should it be 
hidden? One learns to ignore it, and after a time it 
ceases to seem strange. 

I noticed that when a winter scene was being played, 
where everything was white with snow, the “blacks” 
had become “white,” even to their veils. I have also 
seen them dressed in a gray when that color was more 
appropriate. In changing scenes with a revolving 
stage the curtain does not always fall, but with the 
assistance of the blacks, the alterations are made easily. 
The section of the stage which revolves is naturally cir- 
cular in shape, with some kind of carpet covering the 
crack in the floor, and there may be some scenery stand- 
ing about, which has to be moved, all of which is done 
by the “blacks.” One very effective change I shall 
describe a little later in connection with the play in 
which it took place. 


(To be continued next week) 


The Democratic Revolution in Theology 


_ If one is modern in his social views he can no longer hold 


an autocrat for his God, according to the author 


EDMUND H. REEMAN 
Author of “Do We Need a New Idea of God?” 


HAT THERE IS ANY definite relation between 

| the fundamental concepts of religion and the 

prevailing political sanctions and circumstances 

of human society is an idea that a hundred years ago, 

I suppose, would have been received with scorn and 

derision by any responsible body of religious thinkers. 

It says something at least for the progress of human 

freedom of thought that this morning this assumption 
is to serve as the basis of our discussion. 

In the year 1885 there was copyrighted at Washing- 
ton, D.C., a little volume from the pen of that distin- 
guished American writer, Mr. John Fiske, under the 
title, “The Idea of God as affected by Modern Knowl- 
edge.” In an early chapter of this book Mr. Fiske 
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makes the statement that “at no time since men have 
dwelt upon the earth have their notions about the uni- 
verse undergone so great a change as in the century of 
which we are now approaching the end.” ‘The refer- 
ence, of course, is to the extraordinary changes effected 
in human thinking by the development and wide. ac- 
ceptance of the then comparatively new evolutionary 
theory of life and creation, and it is with the necessary 
modifications of the idea of God as commonly held until 
this time, consequent upon an acceptance of modern 
knowledge and the theory of evolution, that Mr. Fiske’s 
book is chiefly concerned. 

Looking back over the thirty-odd intervening years, 
however, it is plain enough that, great as were the 
changes effected in human thinking by the extraordi- 
nary developments in the knowledge of the century 
that has now closed, they have been closely paralleled 
by the changes wrought in human thinking by still 
more recent forces and factors of change. To-day the 
idea of God and every incidental problem of theology 
is affected not alone by a growing understanding of 
the methods and processes of life’s physical unfolding, 
such as concerned Fiske and his contemporaries, but by 
new sanctions of social thought and particularly by 
one dominating aspiration that has lately stirred the 
heart of the world to its depths. Into the problems of 
religious thinking there now enter not alone the mighty 
facts of an ever-widening and scientific knowledge of 
the physical laws and elements of life and the universe, 
but the equally weighty facts of new social and politi- 
cal sanctions and aspirations that have already gone 
far toward revolutionizing the governmental order of 
the world. 

As the earlier idea of a God of a direct creation and 
frequent intervention could not avail without serious 
modification in an age lately awakened to the then 
newly discovered facts of the evolutionary development 
of life, so the idea of God, conceived as primarily a 
monarch and an autocrat, to-day cannot avail in an age 
swept by the passion of a profound democratic aspira- 
tion and vision. 


Such Opposites Cannot Exist in the World 


Democracy is the fact of the hour. Out of the long- 
drawn conflict of divisive human interests, the bitter 
strife of racial and national prejudices, the warlike 
prowess of partisan and sectarian aims and ambitions, 
at last emerges a consolidating, even a unifying, ideal. 
No longer is democracy a dream. It has become an 
objective—the objective not of a nation or a people, 
but of the awakened consciousness of a world. Nor is 
anything in our life more significant than the growing 
understanding everywhere becoming manifest that, far 
from being a mere political programme to be accepted 
or rejected at the will of an individual group, democ- 
racy is a spirit so vast and vital and so pregnant with 
new meanings for human life as to defy at the mo- 
ment the demand for exact definition. All that a 
democratized world may mean it is too soon yet to 
announce, but already the sweep of democracy beyond 
the realm of political affairs has become the most ob- 
vious fact in our experience of life. Already the mul- 
tifarious issues of human life are seen to focus in the 
fundamental issue, democracy versus dutocracy. And 
nothing would seem plainer than the fact that this 
issue of democracy versus autocracy is as much the 
vital issue in our present-day religious and spiritual 
life as it is the vital issue in the political and social af- 
fairs of the world at large. Indeed, the issues in the 
two realms swing together. The democratization of 
life means ultimately the democratization of religion, 
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for democracy in life and politics and autocracy in 
religion cannot long co-exist in the same world. 

In saying this I am thinking not merely of the de- 
mocratization of.churches and organizations of relig- 
ious endeavor where autocracy still prevails in all its 
archaic forms—where believer is subject to priest, and 
priest to ecclesiastical hierarchy; where laity, and 
clergy alike live under the shadow of an absolutism 
that is the direct contradiction of the free spirit of 
democracy; where the control of the “rulers” of the 
church is as invincible as in the autocracy of a Kaiser, 
and where, as a priest of the Church of England lately 
put it, “politicians, aristocrats, corporations and even 
bishops exercise a patronage which is too often ill- 
considered even where it is not actually capricious” 
(Rev. S. Proudfoot, C. C. Supplement, No. 413). 


Influence of Politics on the Church 


I am thinking even more directly of the democratiza- 
tion of religious thought and experience and of the 
direct effects of an acceptance of the democratic prin- 
ciple upon religious philosophy. It is not merely a 
question whether the Church is a divinely organized 
institution, fashioned in the skies by an Absolute and 
Almighty God, and subject to the control of an author- 
ity delegated to the vicars of deific monarchy upon 
earth, or is a voluntary corporation of free souls bound 
together in the spirit of common effort and united by 
the bond of a mutual high endeavor. This, sooner or 
later, is a question which a democratic world will find 
it imperative to settle. But beyond this, and more im- 
portant, is the question whether religion itself is a 
democratic impulse or an autocratic invention and 
whether democracy or autocracy shall prevail in the 
concepts which religion employs. In my judgment a 
democratized religious consciousness is to-day as much 
a necessity of modern religion as a democratized social 
consciousness is a necessity of modern civilization. All 
of which amounts to saying that the new democratic 
revolution of life presages the fact of an early corre- 
sponding democratic revolution in theology, if indeed 
it does not already mark the event. 

Limits of space make it impossible for me to do more 
than skim thé surface of a great subject. Indeed, I 
can hope no more than that my humble effort to arouse 
discussion may serve to stimulate the activity of minds 
of richer and riper qualifications than my own con- 
cerning a problem that I feel presses home more closely 
than any other upon our responsibilities as ministers 
of religion in the modern world. 

The democratization of religion is sometimes urged 
in these times in such a way as to suggest that what is 
meant is for the churches to abandon their distinctive 
prerogatives and embark upon a career of active social 
and political endeavor, chiefly in the direction of cer- 
tain more or less radical political tendencies. Thus 
there are not a few people to-day who would be per- 
fectly happy to see the churches aligned in active cam- 
paign with such.a distinctly political organization as, 


let us say, the Socialist party, and who would be pre: 


pared to argue that such an alignment would repre- 
sent the summit of the democratization of religion. I 
do not discuss Socialist endeavor as a form of political 
activity, but for the sake of clearness I am anxious to 
say that such a conception of the democratization of 
religion, in my judgment, falls lamentably short of a 
full understanding of its implications. ry) 


That the influence of certain great modern political 


tendencies will have their effect upon the activities and 
social emphasis of the churches is inevitable. That 


churches will react to these tendencies in varying de- 
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es and ways according to their constituent elements 
es without saying. But the democratization of re- 
 ligion has_little to do with such reactions and has even 
a “more to do with the vital sanctions of religious life 
_ than with any form of active religious endeavor. The 
i: democratization of religion will indeed mean a changed 
emphasis and appeal on the part of religion (and this 
is, indeed, already manifest); but it will not neces- 
sarily mean the substitution of a social note for a re- 
ligious note. Certainly we may say that the exchange 
of spiritual dynamics for the mere machinery of politi- 
~ cal method on the part of churches will not accomplish 
the democratization of religion and may even serve to 
hinder its accomplishment. 
_ Democracy, whether in politics or in religion, is not 
primarily a question of political machinery and ac- 
tivity. It is a question of fundamental principles of 
life and sanctions of thought. One of the fundamental 
issues in democracy, as I judge we shall all agree, is 
the question of right versus privilege—the right of the 
many against the privilege of the few. Thus the intel- 
lectual democrat has been defined “not as a man who 
denies the mental differences which exist in the world. 
He admits that all men are not clever. He admits that 
ail men are not wise. But he asserts that no class has 
a right to claim exclusive intellectual privileges. He 
declares that every man has a right to the fullest 
mental development of which he is capable. He insists 
that the fundamental insights of life are within the 
range of all normal men. And he declares that with 
proper environment and education, while all men will 
not become alike mentally, each man may come to a 
full and productive and rich intellectual life which will 
make its own contribution to the thought of the world” 
(Lynn H. Hough). 
The difference between democracy and autocracy 
may perhaps be expressed in the terms of the implica- 
2 Hons of the two ideas or principles. 
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Autocracy implies authority. 
Democracy implies initiative. 


Autocracy implies obedience. 
Democracy implies responsibility. 


The end of autocracy is tyranny. 
The end of democracy is freedom. 


A Fundamental Difference not to be Reconciled 


- You cannot have autocracy without authority, nor 
democracy without initiative. And where there is 
authority obedience follows as a necessary counter- 
_ part, while where there is initiative, responsibility fol- 
_ lows as a natural consequence. These suggestions are 
perhaps sufficient to indicate something of what is in- 
volved in the democratization of religion and some- 
_ thing of what is implied in the democratic revolution 
in theology. Absolutism and autocracy have their 
a counterparts in authority and obedience as much in 
_ religion as in governmental life. Indeed, authority and 
_* obedience are as much the hallmarks of the old relig- 
__ ious forms as of the old governments. In what phrase 
aman shall pray and what a man shall believe have 
_ been as arbitrarily determined in religion as what uni- 
_ form a soldier shall wear has been determined in 
eee autocracy, and the authority of a Kaiser in 
ie the state has been balanced in religion by the authority 
; . Pope in the church, a Bible in the pulpit, and a 
t in the skies. As a general rule the despotism 
has oo ier eee to the despotisms of 
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in the deeper content of its beliefs and affirmations. 
For example, autocracy always leads to the elevation 
of particular individuals as the rulers and saviors of 
life, basing their elevation not upon the exceptional 
merit of their influence, but upon the exceptionality of 
their birth or blood. Does it need to be said that re- 
ligious thought is as rich in such examples as the older 
governments and nations? Born of a royal line, son of 
an ancient dynasty, Mother Superior among Women, 
or child of a Virgin Mother, there is little essential dif- 
ference in the autocratic implications of the phrases. 
They imply alike an idea that is inharmonious with the 
full implications of democratic sanctions. And it is as 
much an indication of the sway of autocratic ideas to 
fasten the world’s hopes upon a miraculously born 
Saviour as to pin the destinies of a nation to the char- 
acter of one born to the purple. Here is a fundamental 
antithesis that permits of no reconciliation between 
democracy and autocracy. Autocracy insists that the 
history of the world is the work of the rulers and mas- 
ters of life. Democracy insists that history is the work 
of all men and not of its heroes and leaders alone. It 
is the basic assumption of democracy that life has won 
its victories not alone by the heroism of its miraculous 
and exceptional figures, but by the heroism and devo- 
tion of its unsung multitudes, and great men are more 
the product of their time than the creators of its 
tendencies. 


Slave of Master, or Partner in Enterprise? 


How deeply our religion is in bondage to autocratic 
conceptions and sanctions is evidenced not alone by 
the arbitrary character of the old forms of faith, but by 
the fact that many new cults imply an autocracy that 
is inimical to the democratic impulse. Even where 
there has been some measure of emancipation from the 
bondage of the older forms of spiritual autocracy, 
there is still a surprising tendency to depend upon its 
sanctions and to employ its arguments. The Western 
convert to that romantic Persian cult, Bahaism, for 
example, is perfectly willing to transfer to a new mas- 
ter the obedience and obeisance he has ceased to render 
to an old master. He has not emancipated himself 
from the bondage of a spiritual autocracy, though he 
may think he has. He has simply exchanged one spirit- 
ual master for another. He is still under authority, — 
and no matter how beneficent the master or how gentle 
the authority, it shuts him off as completely from the 
freedom of spiritual democratic initiative as did any 
of the older forms of subjection. He is still the slave 
of a master instead of the partner of an enterprise. 
Bondman, not freeman, is his title. The same is true 
in other cases where the anticipation of the coming of 
a new world Master who will unravel the tangled 
threads of sectarian religion and give mankind a com- 
mon ideal towards an Eternal Purpose is made the 
chief emphasis of religion. 

The novelty of the new leadership, sometimes the 
romantic character of the new leader or the vagueness 
of the misty outlines of the new master yet to come, is 
the chief attraction of the appeal. Sometimes possibly 
the desire to transfer idolatry from a remote figure to 
one nearer our own time, as from Jesus to Baha-Ullah, 
or from St. Paul to Swedenborg, or from Luther to 
Mary Baker Eddy, is an element of consideration, but 
all such examples illustrate the point of the persistence 
in the latest religious forms of the old autocratic sanc- 
tions. Apparently it is hard for men to break from the 
thraldom of an ancient bondage and to free themselves 
from the slavery of obedience to some master, new or 
old, as hard in religion as in government. And yet 
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unless I altogether mistake the nature of our modern 
religious problem it centres right here, and the strug- 
gle between democracy and autocracy in our religious 
thinking goes to the very roots of our religious con- 
cepts. 

Not only is it true that conventional ecclesiastical 
theology represents a fabric largely woven from ideas 
that derive their chief support and borrow their main 
forms from the sanctions of a world thought that pre- 
dates alike the era of scientific knowledge and the age 
of democratic aspiration, but it is also true that until 
now Christian theology has been largely built upon 
sanctions derived not from the conception of a dynamic 
life force or movement inseparable from human life, 
but upon sanctions derived from the conception of an 
arbitrary autocracy and despotic power altogether in- 
dependent of the will and consciousness and endeavor 
of mankind. The result is that we are constantly find- 
ing ourselves at difficulties with even the best anthropo- 
morphisms of the older theology. Indeed, between the 
intellectual sanctions and backgrounds of the older 
theology and the intellectual sanctions and forces that 
are moulding the thought of to-day, there yawns an 
impassable and an apparently unbridgeable gulf. 

(To be concluded next week) 


Some Fresh Ideas in Church Advertising 


Several surprises are included in the following article 
written by an experienced and successful minister 


HORACE WESTWOOD, D.D. 


First Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio 


N ANSWER to the question “What is the best kind 
of church advertising ?” I should say it depends very 
largely upon what one desires to accomplish by it, 

the object in view, the goal to be attained. Is it to fill 
the church and draw large audiences? Is it to eculti- 
vate a certain kind of opinion about your particular 
church? Is it to carry the message of your body to a 
wider group of people, to acquaint the general public 
with your particular message and gospel? Is it a pub- 
licity course aimed at educating people in religion? 
All church advertising should have some specific aim, 
* and not every kind of advertising will prove best in 
each specific case. 

I presume that most church advertising has the im- 
mediate object of gathering the crowd and filling the 
church. Within certain limits this is a worthy object. 
No man who appreciates his opportunity will remain 
content permanently with small audiences. Then, too, 
larger audiences usually mean larger income, and in 
these days the modern church cannot afford to ignore 
these. Observation and experience have led me to con- 
clude that, on the whole, newspaper advertising brings 
the best results. It must be skilfully done or a great 
deal of money may be wasted. 

Use large space if finances will permit, but large dis- 
play with poor copy is not half as effective as small dis- 
play with good copy. It is the violation of this ele- 
mentary principle which has led many preachers to 
conclude that advertising does not pay. I have found 
that a two-inch double-column “ad” is just as effective 
in making an announcement of a sermon topic as three 
times the space, providing the advertisement is distinc- 
tive and not crowded. The trouble with most display 
church advertising however is that it contents itself 
with simply making an announcement of a sermon 
topic, trusting that if the topic is interesting enough it 
will draw the crowd. It will—if it is interesting 
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enough. The choosing of skilfully worded topics is an 
art in itself. But topical advertising alone is in the 
long run a weakness. The appetite of the public is 
stimulated by catchy titles and sermon phrases. Few 
men are able, however, month in and month out, to 
tickle the palate in this way. Even if the immediate 
object is to draw the crowd, it will be found that to 
base one’s advertising upon the conveying of ideas, in 
other words, to make it religiously educational, will in 
the end prove more effective. The immediate results 
will perhaps be less gratifying, but the cumulative 
effect is infinitely greater. Above all, it lends itself to 
steady growth, and the fluctuations in attendance are 
less disturbing. In general, whatever the object in 
view, church advertising should always convey ideas 
rather than make public announcements. 


The Best Position in a Newspaper 


Let me illustrate. Dr. Jones wishes to preach on 
“Prayer and Natural Law.” This would prove an in- 
teresting topic to a thoughtful person. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that for the average person the sub- 
ject of prayer possesses little interest. Furthermore, 
the term “natural law” is somewhat “high-brow” and 
remote. To the man on the street, who perhaps gives 
the question little thought except in hours of dire ex- 
tremity, it makes no appeal. Yet prayer in some form 
is one of the greatest and most common of religious 
functions. 

What Dr. Jones ought to convey in advertisement 
is the conviction that here is a vital power right at 
hand that the average man neglects. Through the 
power of the eye he ought to awaken the sentiments 
which centre around childhood, to stimulate curiosity 
and desire, to shock, if necessary, the power of thought. 
Suppose Dr. Jones, instead of merely announcing 
“Prayer and Natural Law,” puts something like this 
into his copy: “The farmer who asks God to make it 
rain offers a foolish prayer! The mother who asks God 
to save her boy at the front from the bullet asks an 
impossible thing! God cannot run the universe. ac- 
cording to your prayers! Then why pray at all? Is 
it not a foolish thing? Yet here is a modern church 
foolish enough to still believe in prayer, even if the 
universe is run by law. It therefore invites you to hear 
Dr. Jones on ‘Prayer and Natural Law?” Something 
like this, skilfully arranged, is bound to attract atten- 
tion. In any case it will draw more people than the 
mere announcement, and to those who do not come to 
hear this particular sermon, it has conveyed something 
about prayer. What is more, they will watch for the 
next advertisement. 

This leads me to a second principle concerning 
church newspaper advertising. Jt must be continuous, 
and as far as possible appear week after week in the 
same place, in order to produce permanent results, 

If my appropriation allowed me to purchase four 
hundred inches in the course of a year, I should prefer 


to use four inches per week throughout the year than 


This needs little elabora- 
to place, I have observed that 
where a newspaper has a church page, this is the best 
page to use. I have tried all sorts of positions,— 
the society column, the dramatic and moving-picture 
columns. I have even aspired to the sporting columns. 
None has proved as effective as the regular church 
column. 
is not read. It is a mistake also to assume that men 
go to church to be entertained and amused. The man 


ten displays of forty inches. 
tion. With regar 


who goes to church at all, though he may be seeking 


? 


It is a mistake to assume that church news © 


d 


entertainment, fellowship, and friendship, usually isin F 
i] 
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a serious frame of mind. Not to recognize this is to 
cheapen his motives in his own eyes. I have also 
tried advertising on the moving-picture screens and in 
theatre programmes with success. As a steady thing, 
however, I do not feel these are the best mediums. For 
special series, I have found that window display cards 
and copy mailed to select mailing lists are very effec- 
- tive. On the whole my experience leads me to favor 
the newspaper as the best vehicle for reaching the gen- 
eral public. 

Getting the people inside the church is one thing, 
_ keeping them is another. This leads me to say that 
general advertising is only the beginning of effective 
advertising. There should be some means of forming 
contact with the stranger who enters the doors of the 
church. If the goods delivered are as advertised, this 
of course helps greatly, particularly if the reception is 
cordial and the atmosphere friendly. But this alone 
does not suffice. One must assist general advertising 
by direct advertising and follow-up methods. Of 
course if one is privileged to call upon persons, it helps 
greatly. To obtain this privilege is somewhat difficult, 
and in most city parishes it is impossible for the busy 
minister. But one can make skilful appeals for names 
to be placed on mailing lists. Cards distributed for 
this purpose in the pew racks I have found effective. 
This achieved, the maintaining of contact is a com- 
paratively simple thing. The best method I have found 
is the weekly or bi-weekly mailing of a form letter. 
This I have found much more satisfactory than the pub- 
lishing of a church bulletin. I make these letters as 
personal as possible, writing as intimately as I would 
talk in my own study. I have them multigraphed 
and sent out over the facsimile of my signature. 


The Man of the Street knows it 


I have found these helpful in keeping in contact not 
only with the stranger, but with my regular congrega- 
tion. They take the place largely of the pastoral call- 
ing I am unable to do, and give my people the sense of 
personal touch. This is the best form of direct adver- 
tising that I know. After much experimenting I have 
tried it successfully in two parishes. Some people have 
kept the letters on file. My people look for them as a 
regular feature of the church life. In many cases they 
have been partly responsible in making people per- 
manent additions to the congregation, 
At the beginning of this paper I said that advertis- 
ing with the object of filling the church was good 
within certain limits. I said it for this reason: Dur- 
ing a number of years I have been coming to the con- 
clusion that this is not the best form of church adver- 
tising. I am beginning to feel that to convey the idea 
that through advertising one is competing for numbers 
or church trade leaves the impression of an ulterior 
motive, that one is seeking to get people into the church 
for the sake of the church rather than for the benefit of 
the people. To convey the impression that the aim 
behind your advertising is to get people to join your 
church will in the end defeat itself. After all, the 
church is an altruistic institution, and however efficient 
it justly and rightly strives to be in a business way, 
the church is a means and not anend. The end should 
be to awaken and keep alive the fire of spiritual ideals 
‘ and the spirit of service in the souls of men. All church 
__ advertising should have this in view. It should be 
based, therefore, upon man’s need of the spiritual life, 
upon his hunger after righteousness, upon his need of 
: dship and fellowship in the moral life, upon the 
+t that without the cultivation of idealistic impulses 
yerishes. Too much of church advertising is frankly 
» ay) ‘ 
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selfish in its aim, and the man of the street knows it. 

The best church advertising is that which is not 
aimed at results in the form of filled pews and large 
collections, but which seeks to meet the hunger and 
need of men. This as yet has not been extensively 
tried. Paradoxical as it may seem, I believe that this 
will be the kind that will pay. My own board of trus- 
tees is converted to this principle. We are developing 
an advertising campaign on the belief that the ideas for 
which our church stands are needed by the community, 
and we are going to use our advertising matter for the 
extension of those ideas because we sense this need, 
leaving the immediate results as far as church attend- 
ance, etc., are concerned to take care of themselves. 

We believe that if our ideas reach the community, 
irrespective of the growth of our particular com- 
munion, we are rendering the conrmunity effective ser- 
vice. The principle that will underlie our church ad- 
vertising will be the education of the public in religious 
thinking and spiritual principle. 

Of course the objection will be raised that we are 
mixing faith with business, and that they will not mix. 
Long has the world labored under this delusion. They 
must mix if civilization is to endure. In fact we are 
coming to see more clearly than ever before that all 
permanently successful business is built wpon two spir- 
itual principles: First, faith in the best in human 
nature; second, service to mankind. 

Business advertising is based more and more upon a 
recognition of these simple truths. It applies just as 
much to advertising the church. In other words, the 
best kind of church advertising is that which is educa- 
tional in character, which seeks to convey religious 
truth, which seeks to build faith in the hearts of men, 
which strives to keep alive the fire of ideals and the en- 
thusiasm for service. 

To sum up. I was asked to prepare a paper on 
church advertising. I believe that the big problem is 
advertising religion. At the present hour I am per- 
suaded that civilization’s greatest need is religion. If 
we can get religion into the hearts of men, the church 
will take care of itself, The aim of church advertising 
must be the spread of religious truth. This means ulti- 
mately the passing away of the sects and the spirit of 
denominationalism. For religion is as broad as human- 
ity itself, and in its expression should be an integral 
part of community life and community effort. But 
that is another story. I repeat: Advertise religion, 
and the church will take care of itself. 


“No Children Here” 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


“XX. JO, we do not permit children on this street. They are so 

noisy, you know. We wish to keep it quiet here.” 
No children! Quiet, silent as the tombs! No ripple of baby 
laughter bringing heavenly enchantment. No little wail of 
childish grief to melt the hardened heart with sympathy. No 
boyish pranks to save us from our solemn trifles. No magic 
touch of infant hands upon the brow worn with foolish cares. 
No toy-strewn floors nor windows marked with tiny finger- 
prints. No gleeful prattle to soften the discordant speech of men. 
No frolic songs. Nothing to toil for, hope for, pray for, live 
for — nothing to love. How stillthe placeis! It must be under 
a curse for some hard crime. Or is it the segregation of the 
impotent and the sterile, the pitiable aberration of human nature, 
the hybrid and the hermaphrodite? Surely the place is damned. 
Let us leave these sepulchres to their dead and go where the chil- 
dren are. There only is joy and beauty and truth and life. 
Thus only may we enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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Mediaeval Cathedral’s Message For Us 


Stevenson said the most impressive sermons he ever heard 
were in stone—Description of St. Gatien 


of Tours 


EDWARD H. COTTON 
Onetime Y. M. C. A. Secretary with the A. EH. F. 


[vs DESTRUCTION of several cathedrals and a 
great many churches in France during the war 
has attracted attention to the splendor of con- 
struction and the spiritual significance of these noble 
productions of the architects of the Renaissance. 
Effort will undoubtedly be made to restore the notable 
structures at Rheims, Amiens, Soissons, and Lille; and 
this work will revive interest, too. 

The religion of a people.is known in part by the 
temples the people construct. It is not with us as it 
was with the peoples of 
medieval Europe. The 
building of a church or 
cathedral was a commun- 
ity and often a national 
affair. Our places of wor- 
ship are built by selected 
groups, and express group 
aspiration rather than na- 
tional aspiration. The fact 
that many of our church 
edifices have been allowed 
to go unrepaired so long 
that they are a disgrace 
not only to the community 
in which they stand but to 
the religion they represent 
provides food for reflee- 
tion. We should have 
erected durable and ar- 
tistic buildings instead of 
hastily built, mongrel 
structures. 

A casual visitor to the 
great cathedral of the Re- 
naissance will not usually 
comprehend all that is in- 
cluded within those four 
walls. The tourist who 
goes to the cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris, to that massive symbol of the 
everlasting in Cologne, or to classic St. Peter’s in 
Rome, merely because those buildings are listed in the 
guide-book and must therefore be seen, will exclaim at 
the architectural wonder, but will he not miss the more 
important tradition and representation ? 

A careful study of one of these cathedrals is worth 
while. Examine the structure, feature by feature: the 
exterior with its proportioned towers, flying buttresses, 
gargoyles, sculptured saints, pinnacles, domes, and 
multitudinous decorative effects. Examine the in- 
terior: the storied chapels, fluted pillars, windows, 
_ arches, altars and paintings. Then try to feel the in- 
visible tradition associated with the visible facade, 
buttresses, towers, and arches. 

The cathedrals which exist in nearly all the cities of 
Christian Europe furnish convincing evidence that the 
Church, from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, 
exerted tremendous influence on the national life. In 
conception, plan, and completed building they repre- 
sent the highest human endeavor. Architects of wide 


AN UNUSUAL GARGOYLE 


One of the grotesque creatures 
that embodied the fears as well 
as the art of a people 
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renown were employed in their design; builders of re- 
puted skill worked in their erection; art of the first 
order, patience reckoned not in decades or generations 
but in centuries, and through all, indefatigable labor, 
were employed before the edifice arose, completed 
miracle in stone! Now these astonishing creations of 
human genius represent not only the degree of influ- 
ence reached by the Church; they show also that an - 
all-powerful religion required a great art for its ex- 
pression, an art that we surely find in the balanced 
dimensions, rose windows, and intricately carved 
facades of the cathedral. 
To illustrate, take the cathedral of St. Gatien of 
Tours. St. Gatien was three hundred and seventy-seven 
years in building,—the foundations were laid in 1170 
and the dome to the south tower was added in 1547. 
In a city of seventy-five thousand people the cathedral 
is by all odds the dominating building. From whatever 
direction Tours is approached, the high twin towers 
are seen first. St. Gatien is but a second-rate cathedral 
as cathedrals go, yet what a magnificent structure it is! 
The majestic towers with their niches, elaborate cary- 
ings, pinnacles, and arched belfries, together with the 
marvellously sculptured doors and approaches, produce 


SOUL OF RHEIMS LIVES FOREVER 


Not less than a miracle, the beholder says to himself, 

is the resurrection of this classic creation of France, 

which belongs to the world, and which though almost 
destroyed is again in use for worship 


’ THE 


an effect which lives. The flying buttresses, those fan- 
tastic designs of the medieval architects, adopted for 


the purpose of supporting the massive walls and roofs, 


give to the huge building a singularly light and airy — 
effect. The decoration of the gargoyles—grotesque — 


creatures that are neither fish, flesh, nor fowl—indi- _ 
: ; ,ihty rag | ¥ qo 
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cate the peculiar fears and superstitions of the Middle 
Ages. The exterior expresses beauty, graceful propor- 
tion, and the peculiar religious feeling of bygone 
centuries. 

The interior of St. Gatien, vast and arched, includes 
a great dim nave with a multitude of rush-bottomed, 
straight-backed chairs and praying-stools, the broad 
transept representing the short beam of the cross, the 
altar, and the choir with its score or more little chapels 


A SPIRITUAL JEWEL, COMPLETED IN 1547 


Though considered only one of the lesser cathedrals 
in France, St. Gatien of Tours, like most great places of 
worship, is the dominating building in the community 


bordering the semicircular walls. And what an impos- 
ing array is grouped about the nave: statues of mar- 
tyrs and saints, paintings illustrating the history of 
the cathedral, the fourteen stations of the cross, the 
windows portraying in striking design the figures of 
apostles, prophets, and famous prelates. 

But the cathedral, the real cathedral, is more what 
’ is unseen than what is seen. Unrivalled architectural 
achievement, filled with impressive paintings and 
statuary, sacred with venerable altars and tombs, the 
cathedral actually exists in the past, a thing of imagi- 
nation, feeling, tradition, history, a vanished life. Of 
course a cathedral cannot be comprehended in a hur- 
_ ried visit, as the visits of most tourists must be. 

The true cathedral is the architect whose genius 
originated the plan, the builders whose enterprise and 
daring piled stone on stone, added arch to arch 
through more than three hundred and fifty years. The 
ue cathedral are the gowned and mitred prelates who 
_ during the centuries have knelt before the altars and 

_ offered petitions for the burdened souls of waiting con- 
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gregations. It is the vast throngs of all ages and all 
conditions which have worshipped there. It is the his- 
toric saintly figures who seem ready to step out of the 
old paintings, figured windows, shadowy chapels, and 
sculptured tombs: St. Dennis and St. Martin, the sin- 
ister Henry the Eleventh, Charles the Fifth, Charles 
Martel, and Joan of Arc, and many other great ones 
who once sought consolation and absolution at St. 
Gatien, and are remembered by painted or sculptured 
figure. 

What a story! What thrilling associations! What 
stirring memories! What devotion to the Sacred Name 
and the Blessed Cross! 

Robert Louis Stevenson said, “Though I have heard 
a considerable variety of sermons, I have never yet 
heard one that was so expressive as a cathedral.” 

Near the beginning of this century they started to 
rear a cathedral in the city of New York which was to 
represent Christianity in America as the great Gothic 
cathedrals represented it in Europe before the Refor- 
mation. The result is disappointing. St. Gatien, one 
of the lesser of France’s treasures, is superior in each 
department of its design to the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine; yet is there any reason why we may not 


WHAT SUBLIMELY MAJESTIC, ORNATE 
TOWERS! 


The flying buttresses, the massive walls and roofs, 
stand glorious and everlasting symbols of the re- 
ligious aspiration of an undying people 


have noble temples, distinctly American? We may 
have them, but they will not be produced until we have 
a religion that expresses the national aspiration as it 
was expressed in that age of spiritual renaissance 


which produced Notre Dame, St. Peter’s, Cologne, and 


Rheims. 
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General Booth was a Greatheart . 
H. N. B. 


Turn Lire or GenpraL WILLIAM BoorH., By 
Harold Begbie. With illustrations. Two vol- 
umes. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1920. $10.50. 

Notwithstanding some needless and af- 
flictive prolixity, this is an interesting 
and valuable book. It seems a pity that 
in these days, when books are so costly, 
these two volumes were not condensed 
into one, in order that the picture they 
present of one of the most remarkable 
men of modern times might come into 
the hands of a larger number of people. 
For the life of General Booth was heroic, 
romantic, and thrilling, to an extraordi- 
nary degree, and there are great lessons 
in it for all who take note of what is going 
on in the religious world of our time. It 


is too soon perhaps to predict what its. 


effect is to be on the life of the church, 
but it plainly set in motion movements of 
vast “influence which have a long course 
to run. 

The story of that life is here told with 
a fairness and intelligence which deserve 
much praise. General Booth is plainly a 
great hero in the author’s sight, yet he 
nowhere indulges in language of extraya- 
gant laudation, and he weighs the evi- 
dence which establishes his traits of char- 
acter with an impartial hand. The por- 
trait given of his mind and heart, though 
elaborated with overmuch detail, is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque, and, no doubt, is a 
faithful likeness. The career depicted is 
one of great adventure, inspired by an 
emotional vitality that is nothing less 
than wonderful. Seldom does the world 
behold such an exhibit of emotional power, 
and the effect of it on masses of men was 
enormous. General Booth had a great 
heart, and he used it nobly for the world’s 
good. Of the genuineness of his love for 
humanity, especially for the sinning and 
suffering part of it, there can be no ques- 
tion; though for a time grave charges 
against him were backed by some eminent 
names. But his passion for saving the 
lost was perhaps more like the love of 
Christ than anything else that the world 
of recent days has seen. 

With this torrent and flood of emotion- 
alism that poured forth from him, there 
was mingled a certain shrewd sagacity in 
adapting means to ends that made a re- 
markable combination of gifts. He had 
not only great driving force, but enough 
intelligence to build for the use of that 
force a very effective machine. To consid- 
erable extent the Salvation Army was his 
invention, and it none the less bears the 
stamp of his design because it grew by 
slow degrees from small beginnings to 
world-wide extent. He had able helpers 
and lieutenants; especially to his oldest 
son a very large measure of credit for the 
success of the Army belongs. But he was 
himself vastly more than a mere figure- 
head. His genius was the main guiding 


power of the whole movement from the 


start, and so long as his life continued. 
Yet intellectually he was a man of 
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mediocre ability. His power of reflective 
thought was small, and apparently from 
the days of his early youth had no devel- 
opment. That is the pity of it. Why can- 
not such a splendid emotional life be com- 
bined with an intellectual capacity that 
has gained. maturity and strength; and 
why should intellectual culture so much 
lose the fire and fervor of childlike emo- 
tion? Probably, as the world goes, it is 
too much to expect that General Booth, 
or any one else, should show himself great 
in both ways. Yet there is the world’s 
problem ; for human nature is still a lame 
and impotent affair unless it can grow in 
both directions. 

Running through the record of this 
quite unusual life there is a love story 
that is in the highest degree sweet and 
beautiful. Mrs. Booth was a wonderful 
woman and the relations between the two 
were ideal. They were often separated 
by the exigencies of the arduous and 
tumultuous work in which they were en- 
gaged, but they wrote to each other 
copiously and continuously. Such extracts 
from their correspondence as are pub- 
lished in this book make one think that a 
volume of their letters to each other 
would be excellent reading. Altogether, 
the rise of the Salvation Army is one 
of the most romantie chapters of recent 
religious history, and the figure of its 
founder is full of romantic interest. 


The Saloon—Forget it 

SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON. By Raymond 
Calkins. Second Hdition, revised, with an In- 
troduction by Francis G. Peabody. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1919. 
Ce ee 

This is an investigation originally made 
for the Committee of Fifty and is printed 
as it appeared in 1901. However, the in- 
troduction, preface, and appendices by au- 
thorities constitute about one-fourth of the 
volume, and point out the conclusions and 
judgments which require revision and re- 
statement in the light of the experience of 
eighteen years. Of special value are Rob- 
ert A. Woods’s articles entitled “A New 
Synthesis after the Saloon” and “Prohibi- 
tion and Social Hygiene.” The main argu- 
ment of the original report was that the 
saloon furnished people opportunities for 
social fellowship, relaxation, and amuse- 
ment, and the assumption was that these 
could be provided by other agencies with- 
out the aid of whiskey or beer. Dr. Woods 
declares that the results show that “alco- 
hol is the cement which holds the saloon 
and ‘its constituency together,” that the 
appetite for alcohol is the main factor, 
and that “the much-extolled democracy 
of the saloon is the result chiefly of the 
crude tolerance which is one of the dulling 
effects of alcohol.” The mayor of Seattle 
puts it thus: “It is certain that a very 
large share of the so-called ‘social need’ 
for the saloon disappeared with it. The 
alcoholic appetite is notoriously and scien- 
tifically artificial and cumulative almost 
in proportion to the temptation of oppor- 
tunities for satisfaction. With the facili- 
ties absent or difficult of access, the aver- 
age normal individual gets ‘out of the 
habit’ about as easy-as he got in. The 
saloon, like the alcoholic goods it dis- 
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pensed, created and expanded its demand 
for more of itself. People went to it be- 
cause it was convenient, and when it was 
not, they forgot about it and went their 
way.” One hears of many conversations 
about prohibition which are not illuminat- 
ing, for the reason that mere conversation 
cannot furnish information. If we were 
content to stop talking for a little while, 
long enough to read a book of this kind, 
we should learn a few surprising facts, 
escape from some delusions, and have 
something pertinent to say. 


Home—Then What? 
Home—THEN WHAT? THE MIND OF THR 
Doucuesoy, A. E. F. EHssays collected and ar- 
ranged by James Louis Small, New York: 
George H. Doran Company. e 


It was in May, 1919, that “to stimulate 
self-expression” among the boys of the 
A. E. F., possibly also to give them some- 
thing to do that might lessen the tedium 
of those days spent largely in waiting for 
homeward-bound steamers, prizes were of- 
fered for the three best essays on the 
topic ‘‘Home—Then What?’ Several hun- 
dreds of these short essays were sent in 
to representatives of the Paris editions of 
the New York Herald, the Chicago Trib- 
une, and the London Daily Mail, who 
acted as judges. The three winning es- 
says with some twenty-five or thirty 
others are printed in this book with a 
foreword by John Kendrick Bangs. Mr. 
Bangs finds that, speaking broadly, the 
minds of doughboys were likely to run in 
three main grooves,—toward their ideal- 
ized homes; the resolve to keep home 
standards, and the thought of war as a 
hard job to be finished as quickly and 
thoroughly as possible. Yet there is a 
wholesome variety in these short essays, 
and enough individuality to make the 
study of them interesting. It is worth 
while, a year after these were written, to 
remember that the thoughts of those boys 
are helping to shape the America of 
to-day. 


Housing, a Land Problem 

THE JOKH ABOUT HousiInG. By Charles H. 
Whittaker. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 
1920. $2 net. 

The ‘thesis of the writer is that the 
housing problem is a land problem and 
was never anything else, and that failure 
will necessarily follow all attempts at 
solution through tenement-house laws, 
municipal credits, government loans, cheap 
forms of construction, or wholesale build- 
ing operations. Increase of wages, no 


matter how great, will not help, since the . 


owners of land where workmen must live 
always appropriate this increase. The 
remedy is: to secure for the public the 
whole of the unearned increment in land. 
To make it impossible for private individ- 
uals to control or make profit from land 
used by others would, the author thinks, 
not only settle the housing problem in 
urban districts, but in the nation at large 
free the land to occupancy and.use at 
a fair rental, diminish the cost of produc- 
tion, and increase the purchasing power 
of money. 
American Institute of Architects and the 


Ladies’ Home Journal joined in holding a 
R ~ o@ 


In 1917 the Journal of the 
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competition for “The Best Solution of the 


Housing Problem.” The first prize was 
divided between Robert A. Pope and Milo 
Hastings. Their theses are printed as ap- 
pendices to this book. They recommend 
radical changes in houses, streets, and 
modes of life. They seek to provide the 
comforts and conveniences of civilized life 
at small cost, to satisfy man’s instinct for 


’ freedom, for security, and for creative ac-: 


tivity, and to utilize other motives for 
effort besides the desire for profit. The 
reader is made to feel that these plans, or 
others something like them, will some day 
be realized for the reason that they have 
become absolutely necessary. We have 
muddled along in the old way, this time 
not “through” but into an impasse, and the 
situation in many places is already felt 
as desperate. 


Dr. Sullivan’s Handbook 


FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By Will- 
iam Laurence Sullivan, D.D. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. $1 net. 


This is a short history of the Harly 
Church, intended to serve as a handbook 
in the Beacon Course of Graded Lessons 
for Unitarian Sunday-schools, now in the 
course of publication. . It was evidently 
written con amore. With his customary 
discrimination, insight, and scholarship, 
Dr. Sullivan traces the evolution of Chris- 
tianity from its earliest beginnings to the 
time when it hardened into an organiza- 
tion and a definite system of beliefs. As 
might be expected, his treatment of the 
growth of the papacy and its attendant in- 
stitutions is especially interesting. A wide 
circle of readers outside of Sunday-school 
teachers is certain to derive from the book 
both pleasure and profit. “ 


The Old Story 


History OF THE HnspreEw COMMONWEALTH. 
By Albert EF. Bailey and Charles F. Kent, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1920. $2. 
The wondrous story of Israel’s history 
retold in the light of modern knowledge. 
The recent advances of geography and 
archeology have been used to make the 
story more vivid and real. There are 
one hundred and sixty-two illustrations 
and twenty-eight maps. The book has 
been written by experienced teachers who 
have organized their material, presented 
it in a striking way, and provided useful 
suggestions for teachers of college, sec- 
ondary schools, and intermediate classes. 
It is designed for a year’s work in the 
Old Testament, and can be covered in one 
lesson a week, although three lessons a 
week would be necessary if the Bible 
sources were added and the related topics 
studied. 


The Woman of Forty 


THe WoMAN OF Forty. By Dr. Edith B. 
Lowry. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 1919. $1.25. 


A simple, clear and direct statement by 


one of the best writers on subjects of this 


kind, Much unhappiness and many di- 
vorces would be avoided if all women ap- 


; Peer oacting middle life could know and take 


to heart the facts this woman physician 
rere presents. The publishers continue to 
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prejudice the public against the author by 
advertising her books as “the only books 
to meet the requirements of the present 
great world-movement for sex education.” 
If she herself made this absurd claim, her 
books would have few readers. 


Labor in Management 


THE INDUSTRIAL Repusiic. By Paul W. 
Litchfield. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1920. $1. 

The great importance of this little book 
is that it describes, not the theory of some 
doctrinaire, but an industrial republic 
which has actually been set up and is in 
operation at Akron, Ohio. It is modelled 
upon the Constitution of the United States, 
has a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and the citizens are the members 
and employees of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company. The author is the vice- 
president and factory manager. He finds 
that “the main cause of industrial unrest 
is the ill-will of the laboring force,” and 
that the solution of the problem is the 
creation and maintenance of good-will, and 
this can come “only by direct representa- 
tion of labor in management.” 


Excellent Study by Lamented Scholar 

ORGANIZED LABOR IN AMPRICAN History. By 
Frank Tracy Carlton. New York: D. Appleton 
€ Co. 1920. 

A short, clear history of organized labor 
in America, which will be welcome to those 
who desire to 


“Understand our own age and the next 
And make the present ready to fulfil its 
prophecy.” 


Organized labor in this country represents 
business, not political, unionism. It is 
narrow-gauge and militant because it has 
grown up in the face of intense opposi- 
tion, but the author shows that there are 
tendencies toward broader and more social 
policies which will gain strength if the 
movement receives recognition and friendly 
co-operation. Whether we are now enter- 
ing a period of bitter industrial struggle 
with waste and scarcity or increased na- 
tional efficiency due to the good-will to 
produce the maximum depends upon our 
social intelligence, our skill in “human 
engineering.” It depends, not upon re- 
pression or a return to old methods, but 
upon our ability to understand group 
ideals and policies, to utilize the incentives 
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of men. Those who wish to understand 
that complex thing, organized labor in 
America, will do well to read this excel- 
lent history. 


How to Speak 

For PULPIT AND PLATFORM. A HANDBOOK ON 
PREPARATION. By John Mahan English. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

This thin volume makes up in quality 
what it lacks in quantity. Within the 
compass of pages surprisingly few in num- 
ber the reader will find a host of fertile 
suggestions for the _ effectual public 
speaker. Preachers, as well as other 
speakers, will find it valuable. It will be 
welcomed, not only by beginners in. public 
oratory, but by beginners again. 


Son of a Famous Father 


THe ScHOOL oF SYMPATHY. 
IN ESSAY AND VERSR. 
Boston: 


REMINISCENCES 
By Julian B. Arnold. 
Marshall Jones Company. $1.60 net. 


Mr. Arnold is a son of Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold. His writing shows not a little of 
the influence of heredity. His literary 
gifts have much in common with those of 
the famous author of The Light of Asia. 
Both his prose and yerse is distinctly 
poetic. His style is simple, yet at the 
same time musical, and suggestive of 
great beauty. A traveller in many lands, 
a distinguished archeologist, always a 
true lover of the Orient, in the group of 
brief essays contained in this volume he 
combines keen observations of life with 
memories of travels in Egypt and Chaldea, 
in a manner both fascinating and instruc- 
tive. The poetry included in this book 
scarcely measures up to the standard set 
by the balance of its contents. 


Any book reviewed in THE REGISTER 
may be obtained at the list price from tie 


BeAcon Press Book SHop, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


THE PENTECOST OF AMERICAN 
UNITARIANISM 


CHANNING’S BALTIMORE SERMON 
A paper by Rev. Charles H. Lyttle 


The personalities and circumstances of its delivery with 
a brief analysis of the sermon itself 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS 
Boston, Massachusetts 


25 Beacon Street 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention TH RHGISTIR 
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From a Car Window 
MARGARET HILL 


Things go skimming by so fast, 
I can’t remember what came last. 


Trees and houses, cows and sheep, 
Winding rivers, hillsides steep, 


Houses white and houses brown, 
Huddled in a little town. 


Horses jogging ‘long the road, 
Gardens neatly raked and hoed. 


Boys and girls I like to see. 
I wonder if they’d play with me? 


It’s fun to ride upon a train, 
I hope I soon may go again. 


Jack’s Golden Rule Fourth 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Jack Brady threw down his hoe and 
stopped in the shade of an apple-tree to 
mop himself. “Whew! Pretty hot to chase 
weeds!” he reflected, dubiously regarding 
the small area reclaimed and eyeing the 
flourishing weed crop beyond. “Going to 
be a good hot Fourth, and I wish we were 
going to the hills like the fellows in 
Troop 10.” 

He chewed a grass blade thoughtfully 
as he mentally mapped out the next day’s 
programme. He and: his chums were to 
have a neighborhood celebration. They 
would march and make all the noise pos- 
sible in the morning. ‘We'll have a good 
band, too,” he decided proudly, “with my 
cornet and Shorty’s, and Tom’s and Herb’s 
drums. Course there’s Freddie and his 
flute. Toot-ti-toot.”’ He grinned at the 
mere thought of Freddie’s ladylike music. 

In the afternoon there would be a sham 
battle on the vacant lots back of Jack’s 
home. Jack’s gaze rested admiringly on 
the two tents that waited the occupation 
of the armies. The gunny-sack tent was 
one Jack and Shorty had manufactured 
after much toil and trouble. Old Glory 
already fluttered from the top and would 
be allowed to delight all passers-by till 
sunset, when Jack would gravely take it 
down for the night. 

Out in the barn lot rambled Augustus, 
probably the laziest burro on earth. His 
would be the proud privilege of carrying 
his master, General Jack, who would head 
the parade. In the woodshed, wooden 
swords and different kinds of guns and 
other warlike weapons were stacked in 
readiness for the next day’s battle, which 
though bloodless promised to be a heated 
affair. 

Jack sighed’ and picked up his hoe, 
which, so far as he was concerned, was not 
one-tenth as interesting as a sword. 
“Glad we earned enough to have lemon- 
ade with lots of ice in it,” he thought, and 
at once felt so thirsty it was necessary to 
halt again for a drink. “Well, we can’t 
fight all afternoon, but I guess we can 
manage to put in the time till it’s cool 
enough for our picnic supper.’ The 
mothers had volunteered to furnish the 
sandwiches and cake for the occasion, and 
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the boys had laid away a fund for ice- 
cream. 

After a visit to the hose, where he ap- 
peared to be a small human camel for a 
time, Jack hesitated midway between his 
weeding duties and Shorty’s back fence. 
Suddenly his attention was attracted to 
the house across the way. A short time 
before, a new family had moved in, but 
General Jack had been too busy drilling 
his men to feel curious about his strange 
neighbors. He remembered his mother 
saying: “There’s a boy about your size, 
Jack. He must have been sick, for he’s 
thin and white and stays inside most of 
the day.” 

The door had opened across the street 
and a boy came out and sat down on the 
veranda steps. ‘“Merey! He looks like a 
convict!” was Jack’s first impression as 
he observed the shorn condition of the 
boy’s head. “It must be cool, though. 
Wish mother’d let me go bald like that.” 
Ruefully he ran a grimy hand through his 
thick, coppery hair. “If it would come 
out in any other shade, I’d do it. Even 
pale green would be better than red!” He 
chuckled aloud at the mere notion of a 
leaf-colored thatch, and the boy over the 
way looked up and, meeting Jack’s direct 
glance, smiled feebly and waved a thin 
hand. His face fell as he watched Jack 
vigorously swing down the garden, hoeing 
and whistling in time. “If I’m ever a 
good Injun-brown again and can do what 
I please,” he told himself as he walked 
slowly up and down the yard by way of 
testing his strength, “won’t I be glad even 
to hoe weeds!” He wheeled at the sound 
of a shrill whistle, then looked wistful as 
a stocky, snub-nosed boy hurdled a hedge 
and joined the redheaded one with the 
hoe. “It doesn’t seem fair to be sick so 
long and then have to get acquainted in a 
new neighborhood. If I only had my old 
chums’— The sick boy blinked away a 
sudden weakness and sat down in the 
swing with his sister’s pet cat. 

“Say, Shorty,” began Jack, after decid- 
ing he had toiled long enough to deserve 
a rest, “who’s the new boy with the lily 
complexion ?”’ 

“And the golf-ball head?’ grinned 
Shorty. “Mother says he’s had the fever 
and is just getting well. She was talking 
to his mother. Some long fancy name 
like Fauntleroy or something. Why?’ he 
demanded as Jack scowled silently into 
space. 

The boys had established themselves in 
the “gym,” a corner of the barn that Jack 
had fitted up as his own. Jack did not 
reply immediately. He was generous and 
warm-hearted, and he had a knack of put- 
ting himself in the other fellow’s place in 
a way which Shorty did not always under- 
stand. 

“Nothing’s wrong with Augustus?” 
queried Shorty, anxiously. A plaintive 
but healthy “Wah-hee-haw!’” had _ re- 
minded him of the General’s steed. ; 

“No!” Jack assured him scornfully. 
“Nothing could hurt him!” Then soberly 
he went on, “It’s a neighborhood affair 
to-morrow, isn’t it?” 

Shorty stared with unwinking, curious 


blue eyes. “Course!” he said _ briefly. 
“Hvery boy our size is in it, even 
Freddie who toots his flute.” All at once 
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he seemed to grasp Jack’s thought. “Uh, 
you're thinking of that one with no hair! 
Well, he’s too wobbly to march,” he 
argued. 

» Jack studied his new callous spots in- 
tently. Finally he made the astonishing 
remark, “Well, he could ride!” Shorty’s 
mouth opened and stayed ajar for a sec- 
ond. Then: “Why, I wouldn’t give up 


Jeading the parade! But the fellows chose ~ 


you!” he ended, as if that fact settled it. 

“Just because I had a burro,” explained 
Jack, modestly. ‘Besides, I guess a Gen- 
eral can appoint a sub if he wants to,’ he 
retorted with dignity. “I’d as soon march 
with the rest of you, anyway.” Shorty 
groaned, but, as usual, it ended up by his 
following Jack as devotedly as any loyal 
doughboy his leader. 

It was an exciting parade, and the fam- 
ilies of the marching boys waved and 
cheered from their front yards as drums, 
cornets, flags and even the lone flute pro- 
claimed that Independence Day had once 
more come into its own. Mounted royally 
on the bunting-disguised Augustus, the 
new boy, Randolph Farmington, proudly 
led the procession. An overseas cap be- 
longing to an uncle concealed his shorn 
head, and he rode with true soldierly 
erectness at the head of his troops. He 
had hardly slept the previous night, after 
Jack had so unexpectedly called and in- 
sisted that he take so important a part. 

“My name’s Randolph,” he had shyly 
told this new generous friend, “but my 
old chums called me ‘Randy.’ My nurse 
said,” he added with a flash of fun, “that 
I was all name and eyes now! But I’m 
lucky to be alive,” he sighed, remembering 
the tedious days of illness, “and it’s great 
of you to let me in on things. It’s been so 
lonesome,” he confided, “that I was having 
to play dominoes with my little sister! 
Pretty soon it might have been dolls!” 

The sham battle, though successful as 
to excitement and racket, could not last 
forever in such heat. The wilted war- 
riors declared a truce and gathered in 
Jack’s shady yard to camp on the grass. 
Shorty consulted the apple of his eye in 
disappointment. “Only three o’clock,” he 
announced. “Wish I was up in the moun- 
tains where there’s everlasting snow.” 

Just then Randy came to his door and 
shouted, “Fellows, come here!” His tone 
was jubilant and he simply radiated good 
news. “How many of you could be ready 
to go up Bear Creek in half an hour?” was 
his startling question. Twelve boys stood 
stricken speechless for an instant. Then 
what was probably the most unanimous 
vote ever taken roused the drowsy neigh- 
borhood. Had Randy made it “‘half a 
minute” instead, the vote would have re- 
mained as it was. 

“Well, Dad drives a truck for the moy- 
ing company, you know,” he explained de- 
lightedly, ‘and he’s been planning to take 
us up to my uncle’s in the cafion. Mother 
and my sister and I will stay a few weeks, 
but Dad has to be back early in the morn- 
ing. Mother says Uncle Bill will think 
it fun to have us bring you all. So ask 
if you can go, and be ready when Dad 
comes,” ended Randy, and found himself 
instantly deserted. It was pure magic to 
see how that dozen of boys melted away; 
and how they reappeared bringing their 
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our friends. 


As Jack reported at home later: “It was 
about three Fourths. at once! So cool up 
there by the river, and a campfire supper 
and all. We slept in the barn. Best 
Fourth I ever had,” he declared heartily, 
then added thoughtfully, “It was all be- 
cause we got Randy into the parade, 
wasn’t it?” 

His mother smiled back at him. “It 
really is pleasant to ‘do unto others,’ isn’t 
it?” she asked. 


Bingo’s Fourth of July 
ETHEL BOWEN WHITER 


Bingo knew the Fourth of July was 
certainly coming; he smelled it in the 
air. Well he remembered the hideous 
noises, the sudden deafening sounds, the 
ringing bells, the blazing bonfires, the 
screams, the shrieks! And it was the re- 
membered terror of all these things which 
made him definitely decide that the third 
day of July was high time to take matters 
into his own hands—or feet. 

Each year Bingo had believed the ter- 
rible day was an accident—an accident 
which was past and over, an accident 
never to occur again. 

Three times had he been. disappointed 
and deceived. Three times had the ter- 
rible blood-curdling nightmare returned! 

At the age of three, Bingo had learned 
that the fourth day of July is not an acci- 
dent; that it is a day which. always re- 
turns—sometimes louder, sometimes less 
loud, yet a day to be reckoned with, a day 
to be avoided. 

On the evening of the third day of July, 
mother, father, Marion, Ethel, and Bessie 
went out on their lawn overlooking the 
blue hills. The day had been warm. The 
sun blazed like a huge ball of fire creeping 
nearer, nearer to their dearly loved hills! 

“My, what a skyrocket! Wonder if it 
will make a noise when it drops!” cried 
Marion. 

No one answered. Down, down, down, 
dipped the great red shining ball, till sud- 
denly it was entirely lost behind the hills. 
Wonderful pink lights began to steal 
across the sky. Presently the entire world 
seemed to glow with pink and golden 
flashes. Mother breathed: “No noise— 
not a sound; just peace everywhere! No 
maker of Roman candles will ever dis- 
cover the secret of those lights. Come, 
children, already I feel a chill in the air. 
Whistle for Bingo and we will all go in.” 

Marion whistled, Ethel whistled, Bessie 
whistled, mother whistled, and last and 
loudest of all, father whistled,—but—no 
Bingo. Then began a search over the 
grounds, through the barn, through the 
cow-house, through the cellar, over the 
entire house, but—no Bingo. 

Mother said: “It’s time for bed now. 
Bingo will surely be found before morn- 
ing. We will call up the police and also 
/Go to sleep, children. To- 
“morrow will be the Fourth of July. I’m 
sure everything will be all right.” 

-Gladly the bells rang! ‘Gladly the hearts 
ob eat on that fourth day of July, 1919. 
i y the flags waved in the soft sum- 
e. Some people held their heads 
h igher, some bowed their heads 
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picnic lunch, a thoughtful provision of 
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a little lower. Every man, every woman, 
and every child remembered the boys who 
had fought and died that peace might 
reign again. Only a few made a noise, 
and those were mostly children, happy, 
joyous, carefree children. 

Marion, Ethel, and Bessie each wore a 
small red, white, and blue silk flag pinned 
on her fresh white dress. Mother wore 
one, so also did father. A beautiful red, 
white, and blue ribbon lay on the piazza 
table, a bow which was waiting to be tied 
upon Bingo’s collar! But where was 
Bingo? Had he been stolen? Could any 
one have been so cruel, so selfish as to 
poison Bingo? - 

Terrible thoughts tormented the minds 
of Bingo’s friends. The day which should 
have been so glad was shadowed by press- 
ing fears. Again they searched. Again 
and again they whistled, but—no Bingo. 

At evening no one spoke his name. 
Quietly his friends told one another good- 
night. Each understood how lonely and 
quiet were the homes to which the soldier- 
boys would not return to make any noise. 

Yet in the morning came a timid 
seratch, scratch upon the front door. 
Quietly, so as not to waken mother and 
father, down the back stairs stole Marion, 
Ethel, and Bessie. Quietly, so as not to 
waken the children, down the front stairs 
stole mother and father. 

And there at the door they met. Father 
slid the great bolt back while mother 
softly opened the door. 

There he stood, covered with mud, and 
trembling, looking from face to face for 
approval. Slowly his tail began to wag. 
Bessie fell on her knees and flung her 
arms around his damp, dirty body. Bingo 
gave one glad bark,—his friends were glad 
to see him back—they understood why 
he’d run off to hide in.the woods! 

“It’s very strange how you remembered, 
old man!” said father. “Come, tell us 
how it was! How could you know the 
Fourth of July was coming again? How 
could you know the time for noise had 
returned? Come, tell us!” 

But Bingo only rubbed his nose against 
his master’s bathrobe; for after all, now 
that it was over, he wasn’t especially 
proud of the way he had run away from 
the Fourth of July. If his friends were 
brave enough to stay at home, was it not 
his part to stay with them? 


Freezing Insects 

It is true that larger forms of animal 
life die if frozen, but many small organ- 
isms and even some larger insects with- 
stand freezing without injury. It is 
usually true that any caterpillar which 
naturally spends the winter in a cold 
climate may be frozen hard and live. The 
grubs of the daddy-long-legs may freeze so 
hard that one may break them into 
fragments and yet the unbroken ones will 
thaw out and come to life. 

Many persons think cold winter weather 
is especially healthful because they be- 
lieve a freezing temperature kills all 
forms of insect life. However, microbes 
are not insects, and very few of them are 
killed by a temperature no lower than the 
freezing-point, while some are entirely un- 

harmed even when the thermometer goes 
to fifty degrees below zero. 
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fainted again. 
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The Reward 


MARJORIE DILLON 
I hoped, and tried, and worked so hard! 
But now I see it truly pays; 
For here’s my grand promotion card 
To hold through glad vacation days! 
s 


The Clean Raccoon 


There is one little four-footed brother 
in the animal kingdom who has a habit of 
washing all his food thoroughly before he 
eats it. Do you know who he is? The 
raccoon. Every raccoon is very fond of 
raw meat, though he will not touch it till 
he has trotted off with it to the cleanest 
water he can find. Rolling it over and 
over in the brook with his fore paws, he 
washes it long and carefully, seizing it in 
his mouth now and then to shake it, then 
dropping it back into the water for further 
washing. If a raccoon is penned up and 
given a piece of raw meat, he acts very 
much distressed if he can find no water 
in which to wash his dinner, and, unless 
water is supplied him, he must be very 
hungry indeed before he will eat it. Be- 
sides raw meat, he likes corn, and washes 
each ear with great pains. Out of all 
the animals, why should the raccoon alone 
have such clean habits? 


Adventure 


Major Schroeder, U.S.A., of Dayton, 
Ohio, recently won the record for the 
highest airplane ascension, when he flew 
to a height of 36,020 feet above his home 
city. To win the distinction, Major 
Schroeder had to battle with winds of 
one hundred miles an hour and tempera- 
tures as low as 67° Fahrenheit. When 
his pluck had carried him to a height of 
almost seven miles, the Major fainted, 
and his plane, unguided, fell, twisting and 
turning, a distance of five miles or more. 
When about two thousand feet above the 
earth, the airman partly revived, gained 
control of his machine, and landed safely 
near the spot from where he went up. 
Once on the ground, Major Schroeder 
His limbs and eyeballs 
were frozen, but, nothing daunted, he said 
in the hospital where he was recovering 
that he hoped soon to be able to reach an 
altitude of forty thousand feet. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to.children, without charge or at_moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.[., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Love, Truth, and I 
GEORGINA W. PELTON 


i walked with Truth ; 
with me!” 
“P11 walk with both,” I said, “if that may be.” 
And so Truth stayed—lI could not let her go; 
And Love came too, because I loved her so. 
And ever since we three are comrades dear. 
If Truth were not, then would not Love be here. 
Love, Truth, and I, we life together share; 
Nor now, nor ever, could I either spare. 


Love said, ‘“‘Come walk 
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Union summer services will be held—Notes 
of recent parish work 
Mites 
. The church calendars are saying, “Last 
service till September.” But one from 
the church in Montclair, N.J., is unusual 
and vital. 

The trustees of Unity Chureh appointed 
a committee to suggest a programme for 
the church for the coming year, that the 
work might begin early in the fall. Here 
are the first words of the report: “We 
suggest these leading words, ‘Remaking 
our world through the leader ship of Jesus.’ 
This means the concentration of our 
thought on three things: first, the prob- 
lems and needs of the individual life and 
the life of society to-day; second, the 
principles and practice, the spirit and 
teachings of Jesus; and third, the appli- 
cation of these to the problems of the 
individual and social life of to-day. Mr. 
Wiers’s sermons will be along these lines, 
and we suggest that our members be gath- 
ered in groups to study different phases 
of what Jesus sought to bring to pass.” 

The dedication of the beautiful new 
Unity House will be one of the first events 
of the fall, and the various organizations 
of the church are already planning their 
part in the event. The trustees will ar- 
range a formal religious service of dedi- 
eation; The. Alliance, a congregational 
social and dinner; the Sunday-school with 
some moving pictures and pageantry will 
have a special service; the Young People, 
their drama and dance; and the Laymen’s 
League will carry on the work they have 
successfully begun of getting together and 
making the men of the church as impor- 
tant as women have been. 

The Every Member Canvass, postponed 
this year, will be started just before the 
dedication week, with the view of re- 
attaching the, uncertainly connected, and 
securing pledges of personal interest and 
support for the church from all. 

This church has no pew rental, and each 
attendant is expected to pay his share 
in making the budget which has been 
most carefully worked out by the finance 
committee a success. 

It is very interesting to note the co- 
operation of all the churches in Orange; 
N.J. The calendar of the First Unitarian 
Church of Hssex County, of which Rey. 
Walter Reid Hunt is minister, has this 
item: “The Protestant churches of the 
Oranges have formed a Council of Re- 
ligious Education. It is the aim of this 
Council to establish a normal school for 
the education and training of teachers in 
Sunday-school work. Our church has par- 
ticipated in the first meeting leading up 
to the formation of the Council and is 
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much interested in the development of 
the plan. The first meeting was held in 
the Brick Presbyterian Church and Prof. 
Walter S. Athearn of Boston University 
spoke on ‘Creating Community Conscious- 
ness in Religious Education.’ ” 

On May 16 the minister in the Plain- 
field, N.J., church, Rey. Alson H. Robin- 
son, spoke at the last service under the 
auspices of the Laymen’s League, on the 
subject, “Has Human Progress Reached 
the End?” 

All church organizations have during 
the past month been holding annual meet- 
ings and festive aaiherinen to close the 
year’s work. 

The Community Chart (Chureh of the 
Messiah) at the Alliance meeting re- 
elected for the third time Mrs. J. H. Am- 
brose as its president, a woman who 
through her work in The Alliance and 
the League has done much for Unitarian- 
ism in New York. 

The Community Church has a Com- 
munity Service League which, haying for 
practical work that in the Kip’s Bay Dis- 
trict, has its neighborhood rooms in 39th 
Street and recreational work at Public 
School 116. 

The Mothers’ Club started in January 
now numbers thirty-five. There is also a 
children’s clinic of fifty-one. 

The community dances at Public School 
116 have been very successful, always 
under the supervision of chaperones who 
make it a point to study those who take 
part individually, their home and work 
and day life. 

Mr. Holmes is improving rapidly. He 
is home from the hospital, and will be 
able to go to his summer home in Maine 
the first of July. 

At All Souls, Manhattan, Rey. Dr. Will- 
iam L. Sullivan gave a series of “Sermons 
for Seekers” during the month of May. 
They will be published by the sermon 
fund committee of The Alliance. 

The Cheerful Letter work done by this 
Alliance committee is fine. Large quanti- 
ties of books and magazines have been 
sent out. The money to continue this 
work is raised by the little “Sunshine 
Bag” into which the members drop a 
penny each day of sunshine. ' 

Summer services will be held at All 
Souls and will be continued until Sep- 
tember 26. The West Side Unitarian 
Church, of which Rey. Charles Francis 
Potter is minister, is co-operating in these 
services. 

There will be an opportunity to hear 
some of the well-known ministers of the 
denomination. Dean Wilbur of the Pacific 
School for the Ministry is to be in the 
pulpit July 4, Dr. Samuel A. Bliot, July 
25, and Dr. Richard W. Boynton of Buf- 
falo, August 29. It is hoped by the trus- 
tees that these services will be the suc- 
cess they should be. 

The president of the Laymen’s League, 
also the president of the board of trus- 
tees of this church, Mr. Charles H. 
Strong, has gone to England and Ireland 
in the interest of the Laymen’s League. 

In Brooklyn the churches of the 
Heights—the First Presbyterian, Ply- 
mouth, Church of the Pilgrims, Reformed 


‘Church, and the First Methodist, with our 


own Church of the Saviour—will hold 
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summer services in the First Presbyterian 


‘Church. Among Unitarian ministers who 


are to take part I find the name of Rey. 
Roger S. Forbes of Germantown, Pa. 


* The Sunday-school of the Church of the 


Saviour, Brooklyn, at one of the closing 
meetings of the season, gave a pageant, 
“Children of the Bible.” It was well done 
and showed that this method of teaching 
Bible history is very effective. 

At Willow Place the work of the Co- 
lumbia House Settlement was open to the 
public at the annual house show on May 
19. Workers at the settlement (of whom 
your correspondent is one) are often much 
discouraged and wonder if after all it is 
worth while; but when the music-school 
pupil takes his part in the little orchestra, 
and the girl who perhaps annoyed you 
dreadfully by rushing and jumping through 
the house sits at the piano and plays most 
intelligently the accompaniment to the 
violin selection given by a boy whose 
faithfulness showed in his playing, we 
decide that it is good that for a little time 
at least these minds can be trained for 
higher things. And what is more uplift- 
ing than music? 

Mr. H. F. Whitmore, to whom Columbia 
House and Willow Place Chapel owe much 
for his interest and help in the musical 
part of the service, has been giving a 


series of interesting talks on music 
history. 

The other classes—sewing, cooking, 
dramatics, carpentry—and gymnasium 


also gave most interesting exhibits. 

Columbia House will be open during the 
summer months, that the children of the 
neighborhood may find relief from the 
heat of the street, in its large cool rooms. 
The shower baths will be available, and 
a teacher will be in attendance. 

At the Fourth Unitarian Church in 
Brooklyn, at Flatbush, where Rey. Nelson 
J. Springer is minister, instead of having 
the usual service of the Sunday-school at 
Easter, when the flowering plants were 
distributed, they waited until a June Sun- 
day, and they had a lovely day of their 
own, hearing about “Your Poet” James 
Whitcomb Riley, whose poems about chil- 
dren are world famous. 

Mr. Springer was an intimate friend of 
Riley, and told the children interesting 
stories about him. After the children’s 
sermon there was a word to the parish 
from the minister, about the upbringing 
of these their little ones. The gathering 
of the children was at twelve o’clock, just 
at the close of the regular church service. 
They came in singing as their processional, 
“How Beautiful for Spacious Skies,” bear- 
ing the flag at the head, and as each went 
out a plant was given. The ladies had 
planned a luncheon for the little folks so 


that they need not have to wait until they — 


reached home. 
The Alliance has had two outings dur- 
ing the month to the homes of members 


who have moved away from Flatbush,— — 
to Scarsdale, the home of Mrs. Cyril Bur- 


dett, just in time for strawberries; and 
to Hastings, where Mrs. J. H. ‘Langmuir 
has taken up her residence. Both these 
women have been instrumental in making | 
the Flatbush Alliance a strong active 
branch and they will be oe when the 
season opens, 


+ 
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- Dr. Beach Inquires, Is It Fair? 
To the Editor of Tae CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I had the pleasure last evening of at- 
tending the annual parish meeting of the 
First Unitarian Church in this enterpris- 
ing city of more than fifty thousand resi- 
dent and uncounted “tourist” population, 
and I hope you will be interested in the 
following bit of church history. This so- 
ciety was organized in 1913, and in its 
days of early promise was able to buy a 
lot in the residence district and place on 
it a plain but convenient chapel sufficient 
for seventy people, a number which they 
seem often to haye had in it. During the 
war period, so fatal to infancy, the babe 
of so much promise appears to have been 
the victim of many children’s diseases, 
and though at no time perhaps death was 
imminent, there was, I understand, a year 
ago, a period of some length when the 
manifestations of life were spasmodic or 
obscure. At the parish meeting last even- 
ing there were said to be but four persons 
present who helped to organize the society 
eight years ago. I hear of more than 
that number, once active and now la- 
mented, who have become identified with 
more promising church enterprises or have 
retired immovably to private life. These 
things always happen when a missionary 
undertaking ceases to function properly. 

Last September, Rev. O. J. Fairfield 
from Littleton, Mass., was sent here, 
where he ought to have been a year or 
two earlier. Already the enterprise has 
been justified and the wisdom of the ap- 
pointment demonstrated. When Mr. Fair- 
field took an inventory of his resources, 
he found but twenty-eight families in any 
way connected with the parish, and he 
might easily have wished himself back in 
Littleton; but he is a man of stout heart, 
fine abilities, winning manners, and he has 
omitted nothing either in the pulpit or in 
his intercourse with the people. And Mrs. 
Fairfield is a good second if indeed she 
is second at all. In her part she is all 
that can be desired. It is eight months 
since these good people arrived, and now 
they have about them sixty-eight families 
of as earnest, faithful, enthusiastic, and 
hopeful people as one can easily find. 
They are just our common loyal Unitarian 
souls, with the added quality that every 
one knows he must come out every Sun- 
day and generally do his part. 

_ Of course a church school had to be 
created. Beginning very near the zero 
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point, this department has now developed 
to an attendance of thirty-six, divided 
into five classes, one of adults taught by 
Mr. Fairfield, and one of six -very en- 
thusiastic and-enterprising young men led 
and inspired by Mrs. Fairfield. From this 
interesting class the newly formed Lay- 
men’s League has taken its secretary and 
its treasurer. The class has also prac- 
tically assumed the care of the church 
grounds, which had mostly reverted to 
nature, but which by their personal labors 
are becoming quite civilized, and on 
which, as the space is ample, they are in- 
stalling a tennis court. 

Naturally a church of such abundant 
promise is ambitious to build an edifice 
adequate to its future needs, and an ef- 
fort was made to gladden the Easter 
Festival by raising five hundred dollars 
toward a building fund. That sum was 
easily subscribed. It was then found that 
a lady, who in due time will find her name 
recorded by the angels, had deposited to 
the credit of the society a thousand dol- 
lars, the transaction being a secret be- 
tween herself and the parish treasurer. It 
was therefore possible to add greatly to 
the joy of Easter by announcing the pos- 
session of fifteen hundred dollars as the 
beginning of a church building fund. 

I am not willing to leave this parish, 
hopeful as its condition is, without saying 
to the Laymen’s League, whose business 
is to right existing wrongs, that the salary 
of their missionary in this place is only 
one-half what it needs to be and ought 
to be. Is this fair to the missionary or 
to the little parish? Is it the way to do 
missionary work? Will a policy of half 
pay secure fit men for the service, except 
by accident, or keep them on the job? As 
one listens to Mr. Fairfield, Sunday after 
Sunday, he wishes it were possible to pay 
the faithful servant an adequate salary 
from the “income of the invested funds,” 
of whcse potent influence we sometimes 
hear. 

._ There are in Southern California two 
inactive Unitarian societies,—Santa Ana, 
with an attractive church edifice, and Red- 
lands, with a very beautiful edifice. It is 
impossible to look at those mainly or 
wholly silent churches, the only ones in 
these growing cities not functioning, with- 
out feeling that some great mistake has 
been made, more than one possibly, and 
that the Laymen’s League did not come 
a day too soon. We expect this energetic 
and, we hope, efficient organization to get 
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these churches open, and once open, to 
keep them so, cost what it may. 

No one who has spent six wholly pleas- 
ant months in Long Beach can write a 
letter to friends in New England without 
desiring to describe this refuge from the 
blasts of winter, but I forbear. I am con- 
vinced that no description of the region 
or of the city will convey any correct pic- 
ture of the reality. I was told that Long 
Beach is the Coney Island of the Pacific. 
It is a thronged summer and winter re- 
sort,—nature made it such; but the Cham- 
ber of Commerce expects to see Long 
Beach one of the great manufacturing and 
shipping districts on the coast. Besides, 
there has never been a licensed saloon in 
the city, and there is a promising Uni- 
tarian church here. Of course these fea- 
tures somewhat distinguish the place from 
Coney Island. S. C. Beacu,. . 

Lone BracH, CALIF. 


The Leadership of God 


WILTON E. CROSS 


In God lies the highest, most efficient 
leadership for a successful life journey. 

We need not be overly anxious to define 
God, for every definition is a limitation. 
And we need not be overly insistent in 
formulating the nature, the attributes of 
God. After all, God is not so much for 
argument as he is for service. 

Every man should understand that his 
idea of God is sacred to him, because 
he makes it so. But whatever that idea 
may be, it must have for him that dy- 
namie quality*that will not let him rest 
so long as things are to be done in the 
name of man’s divinity. 

Our God must be a God that bids us 
not linger in green pastures, but bids 
us follow through the valleys of crime and 
greed, and all the ills of life, individual 
and social, that with God as leader we 
may throw our divineness in the scales 
against all that threatens the spirituali- 
zation of life. 

If we are to succeed in our experiment 
of scaling the heights, we must have the 
highest leadership. Whatever else God 
may be, let him be the home of your high- 
est ideal, the incarnation of your best 
dreams, the incorporation of your deepest 
emotions. Then God is for you not an 
absentee God, but a God active, living, 
and forever calling out the infinite beau- 
ties of your soul. 


PLYMOUTH 1920 


All Unitarians and their friends who may visit Plymouth this summer are cordially invited to 


Ye Olde Parsunage 


on Leyden Street, Plymouth 


_ conducted by the American Unitarian Association as a rest house and meeting-place for those 
who will visit this historic landing-place of our forefathers. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tum REGISTER 
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The Alliance: June Meeting 


Women’s meeting to be held in Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary—Two speakers from abroad 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held in the Fifield Memorial 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Miss Lowell presiding. Twenty-four were 
present from Maine, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Davis reported correspondence 
with many places and showed anew the 
value of personal letters in fostering the 
national spirit. 

Miss Lowell announced a new branch, 
Hemet, Calif. Because of her attendance 
at a two days’ conference in Montreal, 
Miss Lowell was unable to accept the in- 
vitation to represent The Alliance at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Meadville 
Theological School, and Mrs. Coil of 
Marietta, Ohio, conveyed the greetings of 
The Alliance on that occasion. 

News was received of the illness of Rev. 
John L. Robinson of Swansboro, N.C., and 
it was voted to send Mr. Robinson a letter 
of cordial appreciation of what he has ac- 
complished in the seven years of his min- 
istry in North Carolina together with an 
expression of sincere regret at his illness. 
The recipient of the special scholarship at 
the Tuckerman School, for which an Ap- 
peal was issued this year, is to go to 
Shelter Neck, N.C., in the autumn, where 
her experience as a trained nurse will 
make her a most valuable worker. 

Mrs. St. John has received over $500 
for Hungarian embroidery and will con- 
tinue to forward whatever is sent her. 
The need in Hungary is very great. 

It is planned to have a women’s meeting 
in connection with the Pilgrim Tercente- 
nary the first week of October. Mrs. Blake 
Odgers of England and Mme. Paul Loyson 
of France have been invited to be the 
guests of The Alliance. The collection on 
May 26 was $570.85, and this with money 
contributed by the branches for the In- 
ternational Fellowship Fund amounts to 
over $1,100 from which to defray the ex- 
penses of the ocean voyage of delegates 
from overseas. 

Votes of thanks and appreciation were 
passed to the speakers at the Alliance 
meetings of Anniversary Week, to the or- 
ganist, Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith, to the 
committee in charge of the arrangements 
at Tremont Temple, and to the ushers 
through the chairman, Mrs. Perkins. 

It was voted to ask Miss Mitchell to 
convey the greetings of the board to the 
branches in Canada, every one of which 
she is now to visit, thanks to a gift-from 
the Billings Lectureship Fund in addition 
to what friends in England contributed 
for this trip. A vote of thanks was 
passed to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for enabling Miss Mitchell to go 
to the Alliance groups of Canada as Bill- 
ings Lecturer. 

It was voted to send affectionate greet- 
ings to Mrs. Charles G Ames on her 
eightieth birthday, June 14. 

The following resignations were ac- 
cepted with appreciation of the service 
rendered by each director: Mrs. Donald 
M. Blair, Mrs. B. M. Whiting, and Miss 
Jennie F. Woodbury, Massachusetts direc- 
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tors; Mrs. William B. Donnell, New Jer- 
sey, Mrs. J. H. Anderson, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Homer 8. Taylor of Greenfield was 
elected director for Western Massachu- 
setts, and Mrs. George G. Saville of 
Quincy, Mass., as a member of the central 
Cheerful Letter committee. 

Miss Sawyer, Miss Lowell, Mrs. Noyes, 
Mrs. Atherton will serve as a committee 
to extend the hospitality of The Alliance 
in the Fifield Memorial Room to visiting 
Congregationalists gathered in Boston for 
the International Congregational Council 
June 29 to July 6. 

New life members are announced: Miss 
Ella Rutledge, Jamaica Plain; Mrs. Emma 
EK. Marean, Cambridge; Mrs. Roderick 
Stebbins, Milton; Mrs. F. O. Dodge, Fall 
River; Mrs. Ela M. Wilder, Garden City, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, Jamaica 
Plain. . 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Mary G. Lamb, Wal- 
tham, Mass., by her husband; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stone, Waltham, Mass., by her son 
and family; Miss Mary Coleman Wheeler 
and Miss Rebecca Olney Sheldon, by Prov- 
idence, R.I., First Branch; Mrs. Abby 
Hersey Nichols, by Portland, Me.; Mrs. 
Cordelia Mitchell Bunker, by Roxbury, 
Mass., First Branch; Miss S. Emma 
Marshall, by Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. 
Helen C. Fish, by Dedham; Miss Ellen 
Maria Whitaker, Providence, R.I., by the 
Misses Peck. 

Plans are in progress for a meeting of 
The Alliance, at the Isles of Shoals, 
Wednesday, July 7. There will be a con- 
ference on subjects of interest to Alliance 
women, and Mrs. A. R. Scott of Bangor, 
Me., will give an address. 


The Uninitiated and Star Island 


BULA MINER 


This article is intended not for those 
who know all about Star Island, but for 
young people of the Middle Bastern 
States, especially New York and New 
Jersey. Some have accosted me during 
the past month with “Star Island! Where 
is it? What is it?” 

Those who are acquainted with college 
life have found in it something so fasci- 
nating that they would return to it from 
time to time as to a fountain of youth, 
of idealism, of renewed energy. Those 
who have not been so fortunate, have per- 
haps considered college in the light of 
unrealized ambition and have tried to 
rest content by immersing themselves in 
stories of college life. To both classes 
I would say, “Come to the Sunday School 
Institute at Star Island next summer. 
You will enjoy it; you will find in it 
much of the atmosphere of college life. 
Plan for it now.” 

In the first place, the college always 
selects a good location. Star Island is 
also well located. Imagine yourselves on 
an island ten miles off the coast of Ports- 
mouth, N.H. You are greeted there by 
the scent of wild clover, the nodding of 
tall grasses interspersed with daisies, 
Queen Anne’s lace, and wild roses. If 
there were an easy path around the island, 
you could circumscribe it in a short time; 
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but the coast is rough and rocky and 
you pick your way with care. You sit 
on the rocks awhile, entranced by the 
clear skies above you, the pure air about 


‘you, and the sound of many waters lap- 


ping on the crags beneath you. Presently 
you hear the sound of the chapel bell 
and awake to the fact that there is life 
on the island, life abundant. 

College has community life and so has 
Star Island. here is one large hotel 
and several connecting buildings, not ex- 
actly on the order of the Waldorf-As- 
toria—slightly more bucolic in aspect, 
more in harmony with the surroundings. 
The lower floor contains a general con- 
course, a reception-room and writing- 
room to the right, and a large dining- 
hall to the left; beyond the dining-hall 
is an assembly hall which will seat sey- 
eral hundred. All congregate three times 
a day at least—at mealtime—and return 
from time to time to the large piazza 
as a rendezyous. It is more like dormi- 
tory life than hotel life, on the whole, 
for everybody speaks to everybody else. 
That is your privilege at Star Island. 

There is the little stone chapel, built 
in 1800, with walls almost two feet thick 
to withstand the storms of winter. At 
first sight, it may impress you as an an- 
tique, but you begin to love it with your 
first meeting. With its religious services 
and lectures, it figures largely in your 
life at Star. 

Yes, there are lectures to attend, just 
as at college. They will deal with 
psychology, perhaps, and different phases 
of church life and Sunday-school work; 
and even if you think you may not be 
especially interested, you soon realize that 
you do not wish to miss them. You 
will enjoy the leaders, for they are living 
in the same dormitory with you and are 
much more real than if they scuttled off 
to some unknown haunt after each lecture. 

At the close of each day comes the 
candle-light service which appeals to all 
the guests, young and old alike. The 
people start from the hotel porch with 
candle lights and wind silently up the 
pathway to the chapel for a brief though 
effective evening service. The service 
over, silently they wend their way to the 
porch to disperse for the evening. 

Much is said in college communities 
about “spirit” and “fellowship.” The lat- 
ter term defines itself; the former, al- 
though almost trite from over-use, im- 
plies an atmosphere created by comrade- 
ship. This atmosphere is pronounced at 
Star Island. We have it in the com- 
munity life, in the local-talent entertain- 
ments and amateur dramatics, in the 
marshmallow toasts on the rocks in the 
evening; but most of all, I think, we find 
its expression in the animated singing at 
the religious services. It is an atmosphere 
that is truly contagious. 

Do you enjoy good-fellowship with peo- 
ple of the same ideals, the same aspira- 
tions? Then you will enjoy Star Island. 
Do you love the sea in all its various 


aspects, the sunsets on the waters, the ~ 


rocky shores? Then you will love Star 


Island and will want to return to it as 
you would to your college for renewed . 


energy, for re-inspiriting. 
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Tue WaysIDE Pu.LpitT 


It is supreme folly, 
while 
“making a living” 
to forget 
how to live. 


The New Chautauqua Venture 


That Unitarians have long been repre- 
sented at Chautauqua, N.Y., is well known. 
The headquarters there have been open for 
several years, first in charge of Rev. Will- 
iam Channing Brown, and more recently 
Rey. George H. Badger. There Unitarian 
literature has been displayed, visitors wel- 
comed, and Sunday-morning worship with 
sermon and mid-week religious service 
held throughout the season. 

This year a summer school of religious 
education is also to be held there, under 
the chureh’s auspices, the first three weeks 
in August. Two facts make this a notable 
event. It is in line with the purpose for 
which Chautauqua Institution was origi- 
nally founded—the training of Sunday- 
school.teachers for their work. Still more 
important, it is actual co-operation on an 
unrestricted basis with other religious or- 
ganizations. There will be three lecturers 
already scheduled for lectures in the re- 
ligious work department—Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle of Yale, on “Child Psychology,” 
Dr. Shailer Mathews of the University of 
Chicago, on the life of Jesus and the life 
of Paul, and Miss Géorgia L. Chamberlin 
on “Bible Stories in Religious Education.” 

A fourth course. is added, on “Methods 
of Religious Teaching.” For the first week 
Miss Lewis, representing the Disciples 
fellowship, will lecture on Primary meth- 
ods. In the second week, Miss Buck will 
lecture on teaching methods for the early 
adolescent period. In the third week, Dr. 
Gates, head of missionary education for 
the Congregationalists and author of sev- 
eral well-known books on church-school 
subjects, will deal with methods in young 
people’s work. The New York Sunday 
School Association will furnish the reg- 
istrar. 

For attendance at this session of three 
weeks a certificate will be given which 
will stand as evidence of a good funda- 
mental training for the work of the 
chureh school. One of the best features 
of this work is the chance it offers to 
compare methods in religious education 
used in the Unitarian Church with those 
of other religious fellowships. The pres- 
ence of large numbers of teachers is in- 

spiration both to the lecturers and stu- 
dents. Co-operation blesses him who gives 
and him who takes. 

Besides the regular courses there are 

lectures on the land of Palestine by Dr. 
Jesse L. Hurlbut, who uses for illustration 

_ the large model of Palestine which is laid 

out on the lake front. Miss Munsall will 
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Bre, lectures and demonstrations in the 
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school and a large Sunday-school for thé 
children who spend part or all of the 
summer season at Chautauqua with their 
parents. Daily devotional services by the 
chaplains feed the religious life of the 
students, and the services in the Unita- 
rian headquarters will be to our group of 
students the crown of the week. 

Conferences on the problems of church 
schools and the use of the Beacon Course 
will be held by Miss Buck as frequently 
as needed. The school thus offers instruc- 
tion in the general principles and methods 
of Sunday-school work and special con- 
sideration of the work of superintend- 
ents and teachers in liberal schools. 

The recreational opportunities which 
Chautauqua affords are well known. All 
the leading summer sports—golf, tennis, 
boating, swimming, baseball, and competi- 
tive athletic games—will be available. 
Even the lectures are held in “halls with- 
out walls,” and a spirit of freedom and 
good cheer prevails. 

The general programme of lectures, con- 
certs, and entertainments brings to Chau- 
tauqua persons and organizations of world- 
wide fame. . These general features are 
open to all students for the payment of 


‘the gate fee. 


Already there are a number of students 
enrolled for the course. Questions will be 
answered and programmes sent on appli- 
cation to the Department of Religious Ed- 
ucation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please Send My Register 


“Please send my Recister there for 
the summer,” says a Minnesota sub- 
scriber, who is coming down to a resort 
on the New Jersey coast with his family, 
“as I want to keep up with the’ religious 
news during the summer. The paper is 
still improving, and the attitude toward 
it in the Western Conference at its 
recent meeting in Minneapolis is highly 
complimentary.” 

That is what we like to have you 
say,—‘my Recister.” <A “sense of be- 
longing” to every one of the thousands 
of our readers is what the publishers 
are working for all the time. It isn’t 
just a paper; itis a journalistic bond of 
spiritual fellowship. The church news 
will be published of all the summer 
meetings, as well as timely special 
articles, editorial comment, letters, and 
the” digest of world news. In such a 
momentous time, with a Presidential 
campaign on, there isn’t going to be a 
drowsy day during the so-called vaca- 
tion period. The office is glad to make 
a prompt change in your address, if 
you will give the old one, with the new. 

Would it not be a good idea to in- 
quire casually among your friends this 
summer if they now read THe REGISTER? 
Old friends are constantly returning. A 
simple word sometimes puts the wish in 
their hearts. For example, a lady in 
Haverford, Pa., says: “I was ‘brought 
up’ on THE RECISTER,—it is one of my 

- earliest recollections; but of late years 
I have not seen it until I received it 
through the kindness of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Please thank the 
League and say I have nearly devoured 
the paper. I enclose my cheque for one 
year’s subscription.” 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcement 


Summer services at the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass., will be held 
as follows, at eleven o’clock: July 4, Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson, Quincy, Mass.; July 
11, Rey. Bradley Gilman, Boston, Mass. ; 
July 18, Rey. Leyton Richards, Manches- 
ter, England; July 25, Rey. Arthur B. 
Whitney, Plymouth, Mass.; August 1, Rev. 
Kirsopp Lake, D.D., Harvard Divinity 
School; August 8, Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, Second Church, Boston; August 
15, Rey. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; August 22, Rev. Frederick R. Grif- 
fin, Philadelphia, Pa.; August 29, Rev. Al- 
fred R. Hussey, Boston, Mass.; September 
5, Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., Channing 
Church, Dorchester. 


Meetings and Conferences 
North Middlesex Conference 


The one hundred and eighth session of 
the North Middlesex Conference was held 
June 17 at Stow, with the First Parish, 
Rey. J. S. Moulton, minister. The presi- 
dent, T. H. Elliott of Lowell, opened the 
session, Rev. W. C. Brown of Littleton 
offering the prayer, and Rev. G. C. Wright, 
the secretary, reading the minutes. 

Rey. F. A. Powell of Braintree dis- 
cussed “The Church and its Present 
Needs” from the standpoint of the im- 
portance of spiritual power attained 
through prayer. ‘What we need in the 
church,” he said, “is men and women in 
the pulpit and in the pews who are alive 
with the divine energy and power that 
comes from on high. Religion is not al- 
together a matter of intellect. It is 
largely a matter of contagion. We need 
in our churches little groups of people 
who are spiritually minded, who come 
together for the purpose of seeking God 
in a more devout life. From them the 
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energy will spread and take possession 
‘of the whole situation. It is through de- 
votional intensity that we develop most 
power. We are come to a time when the 
very exigencies of the situation drive us 
back to the sources of power. The secret 
6f spiritual power is a recognition of God 
through awakened spiritual consciousness 
and a reordered life.” 

: Mr. C. B. Wetherell of Boston, field sec- 
retary of the Laymen’s League, spoke on 
“The Unitarian New Adventure.” “It was 
realized,” he said, ‘that what is needed 
in the Unitarian churches is a greater 
sense of loyalty to the things for which 
the church stands, rather than loyalty to 
a leader. There is also a feeling of in- 
difference due to extreme liberality, and 
a sense of isolation. We need more fra- 
ternal getting together. There are now 
two hundred chapters of the Laymen’s 
League, and eight thousand men signed 
up.” 

The noon devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rey. F. B. Crandall of Ayer. 
The ladies of the First Parish served an 
excellent dinner to the delegates. The 
afternoon meeting opened with music and 
singing, Mrs. Otis Forbush of Concord, 
soloist, and Mr. George L. Curtis, organist. 

Rey. C. T. Billings of Belmont spoke on 
“Religion in the Home.” He said: ‘People 
have confused ideas of religious educa- 
tion. A man might be familiar with the 
Bible from cover to cover, might’ know 
the creed familiarly and be familiar with 
church history, and yet not be educated 
in religion. What we want is to make the 
child feel the summons of religion, to do 
something, to be a factor in the life of 
the world.” Rey. Otto Lyding of Nashua, 
newly come into the Conference, opened 
the discussion of the addresses, and was 
followed. by Messrs. Treworgy, Wright, 
Hiliott, and’ Brown. 

The First Parish Church has been beau- 
tifully renovated recently, by the Derby 
family, as a memorial. to Father and 
Mother Derby. The benediction was given 
by Rey. G. C. Wright of Lowell, and the 
Conference adjourned, to meet again at 
Nashua in October. 


Parish News Letters 


Good Lectures 


ATTLeBoro, Mass.—Pilgrim Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. Manley B. Townsend: Chil- 
dren’s Sunday this year was unusual. In 
addition to the christening service and 
the children’s exercises, which were of 
unusual merit, five splendid young men 
and women joined the church by the right 
hand of fellowship, and many others prom- 
ise to do so next Thanksgiving Sunday. 
Everybody is greatly encouraged by the 
progress made during the past year. All 
signs point to better things during the 
ensuing year. *The Laymen’s League, 
since Rey. Bradley Gilman’s remarkable 
address on ‘Theodore Roosevelt,” has held 
two meetings, at one of which Mr. Donald 
McMillan, the Arctic explorer, gave a talk 
on his Arctic adventures that gripped the 
attention of a large gathering, and at 
the other Mr. James O. Fagan of Wavyer- 
ley, Mass., told his adyentures in South 
Africa in the pioneer days. Mr. Fagan 
told a fascinating story, the men crowding 
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up about him with numerous eager ques- 
tions after the finish of his admirable 
talk. 
In Honor of Mr. and Mrs. Roys 

DEERFIELD, Mass.—The First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. Cyrus A. Roys: Mr. Roys 
has resigned as pastor of the Unitarian 
church, to take effect July 1. Mr. Roys 
preached his farewell sermon Sunday 
morning, June 27. Mr. and Mrs. Roys 
will move to Northampton, Mass., where 
they have bought a house at 49 Massasoit 
Street. A reception was given in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Roys. They have had 
charge of this parish for the past four 
years, and have won the cordial respect 
and regard of the town. It is a matter 
of satisfaction to their friends that they 
are to make their permanent home near 
by. Since this occasion marked the re- 
tirement of Rey. Mr. Roys from active 
ministerial service after a life of honor- 
able and valued work in the Unitarian 
Church, it might have been less happy in 
tone, if the date chosen had not turned it 
into a celebration of Mr. and Mrs. Roys’s 
fortieth wedding anniversary. It was 
therefore appropriate that all the recent 
young brides should wear their wedding 
gowns, that a wedding cake with the 
dates, 1880-1920, should be cut by Mrs. 
Roys, and that gifts, a handsome silver 
bowl bearing a proper inscription for Mrs, 
Roys and a purse heayy with gold for Mr. 
Roys, should be bestowed by the parish- 
ioners, followed by general jollity, with 
music and dancing and refreshments to 
complete the good feeling of the evening. 


Parish House Now, Church Later 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass,—First Parish, Rev. 
John H. Wilson: At a recent meeting of 
the First Parish Church it was unani- 
mously voted to build a new parish house 
on the church grounds, at the northerly 
end of Framingham Common. Ample 
space will be left for a future church 
building to take the place of the historic 
edifice destroyed by fire. In the mean- 
time, arrangements are being made for 
the Sunday morning worship, and a series 
of vesper services for Sunday afternoon 
will be arranged under the supervision of 
the pastor. The building committee in- 
cludes C. M. Baker, Arthur St. J. Whiting, 
H. H. Angier, Frederick H. Knowlton, C. G. 
Willis, Henry R. Scott, Mrs. C. M. Baker, 
Mrs. H. W. Bean, B. L. Walker, Robert H. 
Graham, and Rey. J. H. Wilson. 


Southern California Unitarian Picnic 


Lone Bracu, Catir.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Oliver Jay Fairfield; A 
picnic for the Unitarians of Southern 
California will be held in Bixby Park, 
Long Beach, on Saturday, July 24. A like 
gathering was held a year ago and met 
with such approval that it was unani- 
mously decided to meet again this year 


with a programme looking forward toward 


making this an annual event worth while 
for the many Unitarians scattered in this 
region from Santa Barbara on the north 
to San Diego near the border, who may 
thus get together for a day of rest and 
refreshment. The chief ,address of the 
forenoon is expected from Rey. E. Stan- 
ton Hodgin, D.D., of Los Angeles, who 
is soon to. leave the Coast for work: in 
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New England. A number of short ad- 
dresses, reports from all the regions rep- 
resented, the singing of the songs of the 
faith, a picnic lunch, and a good social 
time together in the beautiful park by the 
sea should bring real refreshment to 
many. Visiting Unitarians who may be 
touring California at this time are in- 
formed of this opportunity to meet the 
Unitarians of this region, and are asked 
to send word to Rey. O. J. Fairfield of 
their coming. 


Missionary Territory Indeed 


Sarr Lake Criry, Uran.—First Unita- 
rian Church, Rey. M. Fereshetian: ‘The 
call of the canyons and Salt Lake are 
insistent, yet the Sunday-school and the 
congregation hold their own. The Alli- 
ance has been very active, with several 
new additions within the past few 
months. The minister always is urging 
the necessity for all persons to be not 
only attendants, but actual working mem- 
bers of the church. Every woman in the 
parish ought to be a member of The Al- 
liance, and every man a member of the 
Laymen’s League. Recently a church- 
family supper was given with a e at- 
tendance. After the supper the Lend a 
Hand Club gave a play which was enjoyed 
by all. Aside from the annual collection 
to the American Unitarian Association 
this church has given toward the support 
of the Social Service League of the city 
and is represented as a church. Individ- 
ual contributions have been given the Ar- 
menian Relief; the Unitarian Pension Ser- 
vice, ete. 
in power this church may have not only 
many interests at heart but the ability as 
an institution to give generously of ma- 
terial aid worthy of the Unitarian name 
and tradition. The minister has preached 
in the First Methodist Church on “The 
Challenge of Jesus.” This is the begin- 
ning of a new friendship and appreciation 
of the Unitarian church in this commun- 
ity. On June 13 he preached to the in- 
mates of the State Prison. The Brother- 
hood of the Second Presbyterian Church 
have heard him on “The Meaning of 
America.” He has also spoken to the 
Americanization classes of the city and in 
the Neighborhood House. The church has 
a distinctive part to play in the spiritual 
life of this city. The “established church” 
of course dominates practically every- 
thing. The Protestant churches are with 
one or two exceptions missionary churches. 
It is significant that the great Methodist 
Church considers the State of Utah mis- 
sionary territory. Sufficient patience, 
with positive, friendly, but aggressive 
preaching, will give the liberal faith a 
place. Thanks to the Laymen’s League, 
many members and friends are now en- 


joying THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and from 


the admirable comments expressed, it is 
certain that THe Reaister will now be 
known in all Unitarian homes. 
Better Plant, Better Service 
WHITMAN, Mass. —First. Unitarian 


‘Church; Rev. E. L. Houghton: ‘A service 


of rededication of the remodelled and 
renewed house of worship was held at 
four o’clock Sunday, June 13. Dr. Sam- 


‘wel A.° Eliot’ brought: us the “oonerrae) . 


a 


It is hoped that as it develops | 


” 
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ciation, and in his finest vein led the 
thoughts of his hearers to the larger uses 
of the improved plant;-Rev. E. R. Ship- 


‘pen spoke on “The Church and the Com- 


munity”; Rev. S. B. Nobbs brought a 
hearty neighborly greeting from Brockton; 
and Mr. Baker, president of the Whitman 
Federation of Churches, expressed the cor- 
dial good-will of the sister churches in 
‘town. The dominant note throughout the 
service was a renewed and improved 
church building as a more adequate instru- 
ment for larger and better service to the 
community. There was an excellent au- 
dience, consisting of local Unitarian peo- 
ple, considerable delegations from neigh- 
boring Unitarian parishes, and a large 
‘number of interested people from other 
denominations in town. 


“The New Protestantism” 
WiLMINGTON, Dex.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. W. A. Vrooman: The Wo- 
men’s Alliance had a rummage sale netting 


~“about ‘$300 to be spent for repairs on the 


church. The Laymen’s League has pub- 
lished a forty-four-page pamphlet by the 
pastor; called “The New Protestantism,” 
in which are discussed “Creed and Char- 
‘acter,” “The Negations of- Orthodoxy,” 
‘Modernism and Unitarianism,” and “The 
Social. Gospel.” A copy of this will be 
sent to any address upon request to W. A. 
Vrooman, 2104 Grant Avenue, Wilming- 
_ton, Del. The chureh will close for July 


and August, but the minister will again’ 
‘take charge of the union summer services. 


in Philadelphia, which will this year be 
held in the Germantown church. 


Personals 


Parish in Waltham, Mass, 
‘sume his duties September 138. 


The Unitarian church of Melrose, Mass., 


has given a unanimous call to Rey. Henry 
T. Secrist and he has accepted, the pas- 
torate to begin September 1. He will 


‘continue ‘to reside in Brookline, Mass., for 


the next year. 


Rey. Edgar Swan Wiers of Rech 


N.J., has just made a trip as director of 
the Department of Education of the New 
Jersey State Commission for the Blind. 
He yisited the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Blind at Overbrook, Philadelphia, 
the Maryland State School for the Col- 
‘ored Blind, the Maryland Workshop for 
‘the Blind, the Red Cross Institute for 
the Blind,-the-last three of which are in 
Baltimore, and the school authorities in 
Bridgeton, N.J.,-and the New Jersey State 
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Institution for the Feeble-minded at Vine-' 


land. The department has charge of New 
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outside and you would never think it was 
an old house, in fact we never suspected 


Jersey blind in all but one of these insti- it was so importantly connected with Dor- 


tutions. 
Wiers. 


Mrs. 


Joseph Blesés, Prize Winner 


Joseph Blesés, Samuel Shapiro, Jack 
Simon,—these are the names of this year’s 
winners of the prizes given by the Dorches- 
ter Historical Society, Dorchester, Mass., 
in connection with the annual celebration 
of the settlement of the town. Could any- 
thing better illustrate the change in popu- 
lation of old Dorchester, the scene of the 
ministrations of Richard Mather, Thaddeus 
Mason Harris, and Dr. John Codman; the 
home of Charles Sumner, Edward Everett, 
and Thomas Motley ? 

The prizes are awarded annually for the 
best composition on some topic connected 
with the history of the town, by pupils 
in the intermediate grades of the public 
schools. This year the assigned subject 
was “Dorchester Day; Why it is Cele- 
brated.”” The winner of the first prize, 
Joseph Blesés, came with his parents, 
refugees from Belgium, three years ago,. 
unable to speak the English language. His 
composition tells his story. It is given as 
he wrote it, without change in wording or 
punctuation. BE. J. L. 


DorRCHESTER Day; 


Wry IT IS CELEBRATED. 


In the early part of the summer of 1917, 
three Belgian refugees came to Boston. 
They were my father who had been 
wounded in the World War, my mother, 
and I, a twelve-year-old boy. Everything 
seemed strange to us in this foreign land, 


‘| because we did not speak English. The 
Se | first thing my father did was to look for 

- Rey. Adolph Rossbach of East Boston, 
_ Mass., has accepted the call to the First: 
He will as- 


a home. After a few months of diligent 
search, we came upon an old house with 
a big garden, which enchanted my mother 
and I so much that my father bought it. 
It was a haven of peace for us who for 
nearly three years had been under German 
oppression. 


My father painted the house om the: 


Wiers accompanied Mr.' chester History, 


until one of my friends 
told me that it was the oldest schoolhouse 
standing. I could hardly believe it, so I 
asked “Are you sure you’re not mistaken?” 
But he persisted in saying that the picture 
he had seen in a history was my house. 
I told my mother, but she only laughed 
and said “Maybe.” That added fuel to 
my curiosity and I decided to investigate. 
I looked it up in a History and found 
that it had been built in 1771. You may 
imagine how proud I was to own an old 
house and also one which was famous in 
Dorchester History. 

There is a saying, “History always re- 
peats itself.” We came here for freedom, 
and the settlers who had built our little 
home came nearly three centuries ago. 
They came on the good ship named the 
“Mary and John.” The little band of 
resolute, courageous men, landed at what 
is now called Savin Hill Beach. Among 
those who first came to Dorchester, was 


‘Captain Roger Clap a high minded and 


deeply religious man, who exerted an im- 
mense influence in the promotion and 
growth of good old Dorchester. It seemed 
to be a part of his very nature to love 
and cherish the place in which he had. 
such a part in shaping. He sent for his 
dearest relations to come to the new settle- 
ment, notwithstanding the deep and trying 
hardships which he and the other settlers 
went through. At night they often heard 
unearthly cries, and blood curdling yells 
which rent the air in the forest, so that 
the people shuddered in their homes. They 
had to be on the lookout for Indians 
whose war-whoop was much dreaded be- 
cause it meant massacre and war. They 
made countless sacrifices, so as to make 
Dorchester a place fit for the comes 
generations to live in. 

I shall be especially grateful on Dor- 
chester Day, because I know what it is 
to be oppressed, and I can imagine being 
in the place of the forefathers who 
founded good old Dorchester. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“T doctor myself by the aid of medical 


books.” “Yes, and some day you'll die of 
a misprint.”—Boston Transcript. 


In a small town not long ago, after a 
fire, some children held a fair, The sum 
realized they sent to the pastor of the 
chureh. Their letter read, according to 
Everybody’s Magazine: “This $30 was 
raised by a fair, and we are sending it to 
you. Please give it to the fire sufferers. 
P.S.—We hope the suffering is not all 
over.”—The Continent. 


“My dear child, what are you doing?” 
asked the astonished mother, as she paused 
to glance at some strange marks her little 
girl was making with a pencil on a piece 
of paper. “Oh, I’m writing a letter to 
Lily Smith!’ came the answer. “Writing 
a letter!” laughed the mother. “But you 
don’t know how to write.” ‘That doesn’t 
matter, mummie. You see, Lily can’t 
read !”’—London Tit-Bits. 


“Any good fishing around here?” asked 
the visitor of the little village lad. “Yes, 
sir,” answered the boy. “You goes down 
that private road until you comes to a 
sign in a field wot says, ‘Trespassers will 
be prosecuted.’ Well, you go across the 
_ middle of that field, and then you comes 
to a pond, with a notice-board wot says, 
‘No Fishing Allowed.’” “Yes?” “Well— 
that’s it.’—Farm and Home. 


A suburban housewife relates overhear- 
ing this conversation between her Cape 
girl and the one next door: “How are you, 
Katje?” “I’m well; I like my yob. We 
got cremated cellar, cemetery plumbing, 
elastic lights and a hoosit.” ‘“What’s a 
‘hoosit,’ Katje?” “Oh, a bell rings. You 
put a thing to your ear and say ‘Hello,’ 
and then some one says ‘Hello,’ and you 
say ‘Hoosit.’”—Johannesburg Times. 


A small boy came hurriedly down the 
street, and halted breathlessly in front of 
a stranger going in the same direction. 
“Have you lost half a crown?” he asked, 
with his hand in his pocket. “Y-es, yes, 
I believe I have!” said the stranger, feel- 
ing in his pockets. ‘Have you found 
one?” “Oh, no,” said the small boy. “I 
just want to see how many have been lost 
to-day. Yours makes fifty-four !’—London 
Tit-Bits. 


One of the great difficulties [at the Gen- 
eral Conference in Des Moines] was that 
the delegates on the rear seats could not 
hear what was said from the platform. 
During this ery for help from the embar- 
rassed members, ‘We would like to know 
what is going on at the front,” a delegate 
arose on the front row and ealled out, 
“Can’t you hear back there what this man 
is saying?” “No, we can’t.” “Well, stay 
there. I am coming back to join you.” 
—Western Christian Advocate. 


A London minister was preaching on 
the H. C. L. To illustrate his subject 
he first showed a basket with forty-eight 
ees. “This is what my predecessor got 
for a shilling seventy-five years ago,” he 
said. Then he held up a basket with 
twenty-four eggs: “This is what my pre- 
decessor got for a shilling thirty-five years 
ago. And this,’ holding up two eggs, “is 
what I buy for a shilling.” That congre- 
gation held a meeting and raised their 
pastor’s salary.—New York Times. 
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Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sours- 
worTH, D.D., President, 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gives thorough training for the ministry or for 
parish assistants. Rich choice of courses in all 
departments, including Religious Education and 
Sociology. Co-operates with Pacific School of 
Religion. Supplementary work at University 
of California. Ideal climate winter and summer. 
Generous scholarships for promising students. 
Correspondence invited. Terms begin August 
16 and January 10. For Register and further 
information address the President, Harn M. 
vb D.D., 2416 Allston Way, 
alif. 
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Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at1l1. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain, Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. 


KING'S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Union service with First and Second Churches, 
10. oan .M, Sunday, July 4, Rev. Bradley Gilman will 
preac 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass. (Masconomo Street). Services 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, July 4, Prof. Henry W. Foote of Harvard 
Divinity School will preach. Communion after morn- 
ing service, 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN Ste ti 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Sunday, July rae! Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson of Quincy will preach. ‘Service at 11 a.m. 
Visitors welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN genet (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough 5S: Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Morning bags ie 10.30. Com- 
munion service, first Sunday of each month. The 
church is open daily from9 to 5. All welcome. 


CLUB RATES > 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will — 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 
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